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LOOKING AHEAD 


HE NEW volume beginning § Joh 
with this issue will be new in several significant ways. Father gre; 
Barnabas Mary Ahern, C.P., who assumed editorial direction of him 
the Scripture section with the November number, plans to relate at nid 
least one Scripture essay each month to the liturgical season; an for 
effort will made, too, to point up more explicitly the relevance of of I 
contemporary scriptural scholarship for spiritual life generally, and litu 
for liturgical piety in particular. To keep abreast of the current flood tos 


of books on Scripture, Fr. Barnabas will several times a year in- rect 
clude a bibliographical survey such as he contributes in this month’s litu 
“Gathering the Fragments.” : 

“Keeping abreast” of publications and current thinking is of by 
course a problem not only in Scripture, but in every other field as mel 
well. In that of liturgy, modern papal pronouncements and reform in | 
measures together with advances in ecclesiological and sacramental Caf 
theology have resulted in an outpouring of articles and books — giv 
many of high quality —— with which no one man, however leisured sun 
and interested, could expect to cope. bu 


Theology Digest has been performing a superb service in giving Sec 
wider currency to today’s most significant theological thinking; and oli 
professional moral theologians as well as priests generally look for- 


ward gratefully to the annual review of moral theology questions in hee 
Theological Studies. Beginning with this volume, WorsHIP will at- wit 
attempt to emulate these Jesuit initiatives, and perform a similar 
service in the area of liturgy. Ab 

Précis of this kind are as good as the vision and breadth of in- stu 
terest of those who compile them. We have been fortunate in en- of 
listing the collaboration of men who by these standards inspire col 
highest confidence. Like Fr. Barnabas, they are busy men; and (N 
WorsulP is deeply indebted to them for undertaking this additional, an. 
time-consuming burden. Af 


Rev. Frank Norris, S.S., professor of dogmatic theology at St. tin 
Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, California, will report on French- we 
language liturgical publications. The Spanish and Portuguese maga- mi 
zines will be surveyed by Rev. Robert Lechner, C.PP.S., professor 
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of philosophy at St. Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, Indiana, and 
editor of Philosophy Today; WorsuiP readers will recall his essay 
on St. John of the Cross in our October “Spiritual Life” issue. Rev. 
John Behen, C.PP.S., novice-master of the Precious Blood Con- 
gregation at St. Mary’s Novitiate, Burkettsville, Ohio, will make 
himself responsible for the Italian journals. Rev. Augustine Cor- 
nides, O.S.B., a monk of St. John’s Abbey now completing his work 
for a doctorate in liturgy at Trier, Germany, will with the assistance 
of Dr. Balthasar Fischer of that city report on writings and pastoral- 
liturgical developments in Germany and Austria. We hope also soon 
to secure a reporter on the Dutch and Flemish publications, because 
recent years have witnessed remarkable advances in theological and 
liturgical writings in that language. 

The field of catechetics in its relation to the liturgy will be covered 
by Rev. Gerard S. Sloyan, head of the religious education depart- 
ment at the Catholic University of America. His first contribution 
in this issue concentrates on the Eichstaett meeting because of its 
capital importance, and is in so far atypical: subsequent reports will 
give broader surveys. Developments in the ecumenical area will be 
summarized by Rev. George Tavard, of Mt. Mercy College, Pitts- 
burgh, consultor of the Secretariate of Union in preparation for the 
Second Vatican Council, and well-known author of books on Cath- 
olic-Protestant relations. 

These précis will henceforth appear regularly, under the general 
heading “Other Horizons.” We feel confident that they will meet 
with a warm welcome from our readers. 

At home base, the editorial office welcomes the return to the 
Abbey of Fr. Aelred Tegels, O.S.B., after three years of graduate 
study at Louvain and two at the Liturgy Institute in Paris. In talking 
of “family matters,” finally, we may not omit expressing our most 
cordial congratulations to our printer, Mr. Alfred Muellerleile 
(North Central Publishing Co., St. Paul), on receiving the second 
annual Catholic Action award sponsored by the Pallottine Fathers. 
After nearly ten years of business association with him, it is about 
time that WorsuHIP states publicly that it has been a privilege to 
work with such a master craftsman and dedicated apostle in the 
ministry of the written word. Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. 
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THE AGE 
FOR CONFIRMATION? 


ONFIRMATION an, 
of course, be received at any age. For validity, there is no specified 
age, as there is, for example, in the case of both extreme unction and 
matrimony. A baby in arms, a greying convert or a white-haired 
octogenarian who had missed confirmation in his youth might, 
without difficulty, be presented to the bishop for anointing with 
sacred chrism. Indeed, confirmations in infancy, or in teen-, middle- 
or old-age are not rare. 

Our concern here is to discover what is the normal age for con- 
firmation, the best age to receive it so that it can work its maximum 
effect. About this most suitable age, four questions can be raised: 

1) Should we not return to the custom of the early Church, both 
Eastern and Western, and confirm straight after baptism, in in- 
fancy? In favor of such a return is the persistence of this custom 
down to the present day — universally in the East, restrictedly in 
the West, namely, in Spain and Latin America.” 

2) Would it not be better to postpone confirmation (which, 
after all, is the sacrament of maturity) until a person has attained 
physical, mental and moral maturity? 

There is no strong body of opinion in the Church in favor of post- 
ponement till the age of twenty-one or even till the later teens. But 
there are many advocates for an administration at ten or “eleven- 
plus.” Their reasons are chiefly two: the social aspect of the sacra- 
ment; the desirability of conferring it only after a thoroughgoing 
catechetical formation, culminating in a solemn profession of faith 
and a renewal of baptismal vows. 

Apparently the custom of delaying confirmation beyond the age 

*Cf. especially Fr. Bernard Leeming’s outstanding article: “The Age for 
Confirmation,” The Clergy Review 41 (1956), 649-63. (References hence- 
forth made to L.) Father Leeming, besides presenting his own conclusion, 
both reviews the relevant official documents (650-57) and lists the current 
studies on the subject (650, footnote 1). Cf. DTC 3, 1100-02. 

* Canon Bouzerand refers to a Western synod of 1287 that orders parents 
who have let their children pass the age of three unconfirmed to fast on bread 


ma yy Sag Friday until the children are confirmed (La Maison-Dieu, 
n. 10, 131). 
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of reason till eleven or twelve started in France. Before the eight- 
eenth century, French catechisms fixed seven as the age. Gradually 
a contrary custom set in. Jansenism favored its growth, which was 
further accelerated by the French Revolution and the ensuing short- 
age of bishops. 

3) Would not the age of reason be best? It is the age fixed for 
first Communion. Moreover, it is the age when one becomes adult 
in the basic, moral and canonical sense of knowing the difference 
between right and wrong and of being able to engage one’s personal 
responsibility.® 

4) Should confirmation precede first Communion or vice versa? 
In support of confirmation’s priority, the fact is adduced that when 
canonists and theologians, councils or popes publish lists of the 
sacraments, the order is monotonously: baptism, confirmation, Eu- 
charist, etc. . . . ; confirmation is always put in front of the 
Eucharist.* 

On the other hand many defend the present, widespread practice 
of giving the Eucharist first. They argue that the Eucharist is super- 
natural food, whereas confirmation is supernatural growth; but 
food precedes, and is the cause of, growth; therefore the Eucharist 
should come first.® 


*“Doesn’t it seem reasonable that the sacrament which makes the faithful 
spiritually adult be given at the time when the child becomes morally adult? 
For he is morally adult who is responsible for his actions” (Hocedez, Revue 
des communautés religieuses 60 [1933], 1948). 

*Denziger 424, 465, 695, 844; cf. Leeming, Principles of Sacramental 
Theology (London: 1955), n. 675-81. 

*This argument is specious rather than solid. The Eucharist, as spiritual 
food, does not cause that supernatural growth that must be associated with 
confirmation. Of that growth, confirmation is itself sole cause, and ex opere 
operato. The Eucharist is no substitute for confirmation, just as confirmation 
is no substitute for the Eucharist; nor matrimony for orders; nor orders for 
extreme unction. Each sacrament has its own specific function. 

The argument in the text is, in fact, given by St. Thomas (Summa theol. 
Ill, 65, 2, ad 3), but with important cautions. Hence, he concludes: “And 
therefore the Eucharist may precede confirmation . . . and it may follow 
it... .” Moreover, in the corpus of the article, St. Thomas defends the 
order: baptism, confirmation, Eucharist. This order is thus explained by 
Pére Dabin: “As to its acquisition, first of all, the royal and prophetic priest- 
hood of the faithful comes from the consecrating sacraments. First there must 
be an investiture wrought by baptism. Then a perfecting by means of con- 
firmation. Finally it requires a consummation which is realized by the 
oT an as both sacrament and sacrifice” (quoted in Lumen Vitae 5 [1950], 
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Faced with these questions and the complicated considerations 
they involve, we are inclined by human reasons now to this side, 
now to that. In order to take up an enlightened attitude, secure and 
steadfast in the possession of truth, we must above all enquire the 
mind of the Church. This is succinctly manifested in the Code of 
Canon Law: 

“Although the administration of the sacrament of confirmation 
in the Latin Church is suitably put off until about the age of seven, 
nevertheless it may be conferred earlier, if a baby is in danger of 
death, or if the minister, on account of right and weighty reasons, 
deems it advisable.” ® 

In the light of this piece of legislation, and with the help of the 
sources from which it was drawn, and also of subsequent documents 
to which it led, we can answer our four questions. 

1) As regards conferring confirmation in infancy, this is the 
position: 

a) the Church respects the age-old practice of the Greek Church 
and does not attempt to legislate against it. But, at the same time, 
she also honors the traditions she has established in the West. In 
this canon, she solemnly sanctions and enforces them. 

b) the immemorial customs of Spain and South America are 
allowed to continue.? At the same time, the Church has declared 
her mind 

that where the administration of confirmation can be put off 
until about the age of seven, and no serious and right reasons . . . exist 
which justify a contrary custom, the faithful are diligently to be in- 

*“Ticet sacramenti confirmationis administratio convenienter in Ecclesia 
Latina differatur ad septimum circiter aetatis annum, nihilominus etiam antea 
conferri potest, si infans in mortis periculo sit constitutus, vel ministro id 
expedire ob justas et graves causas videatur” (Canon 788). 

According to R. Levet (La Maison-Dieu, n. 54, 136), we are given here, 
in a subordinate clause, the regulation provided by the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent. “Convenienter” means “pour de justes motifs” (Galtier, 
Nouvelle Revue Théologique 60 [1933], 677). “Septimum circiter aetatis an- 
num” means not before the age of six, and not after the age of eight. 

When questioned whether this phrase about an age-of-reason reception 
of confirmation was a command or a counsel, the Commission for the Inter- 
pretation of the Code of Canon Law replied that it was a command (AAS 
23 [1931], 353). Cf. AAS 24 (1932), 271. 

“May the very ancient custom prevailing in Spain and elsewhere, of 


administering the sacrament of confirmation to children before they attain 
the use of reason, be retained?” “Affirmative . . .” (AAS 24 [1932], 271). 
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structed about the common law of the Latin Church, and before the 
conferring of confirmation that instruction in catechism should be given 
which helps so much to improve the minds of children and to make them 
firmer in Catholic doctrine, as experience teaches.® 


c) children, anywhere, in danger of death should be confirmed 
at once, without waiting for the age of reason. 

d) in normal circumstances and throughout most of the Western 
Church, confirmation is not to be given to infants ; rather it is to be 
deferred till reason has dawned. The reason for this is made clear 
by various statements of Benedict XIV (1740-1758), which can 
be gathered together thus: 

At that age the faithful, putting aside the things of a child (1 Cor 
13:11), and appreciating the difference between right and wrong, 
can seize the basic meaning of confirmation, understanding that it 
differs from baptism as growth does from birth, “and that by 
baptism they are enrolled into the Church’s army, but by confirma- 
tion are strengthened for the fight and assisted by grace to endure 
the struggle.” ® 

In other words, putting off confirmation to the age of reason, on 
the one hand, does not expose the normal Catholic child to any 
personal risk or loss; while, on the other hand, this wait is justified 
by the knowledge and understanding of the sacrament that can thus 
be acquired.?° 

e) the reasons cited by the official documents as justifying an 
earlier administration than the age of reason are: danger of death, 
illness, distance, difficulty of access to a bishop in the future, likeli- 
hood that if this occasion is missed there will not be another." 

2) As regards an age considerably later than seven, this is the 
position. Writing in 1891, and after weighing the teaching of popes 

*Ibid.: “Mens est . . .”— “un communiqué sur la pensée de la S. Con- 
grégation” (Galtier, op. * cit., 681). The phrase about the catechetical course 
provides Galtier with the peg on which he hangs his forced case for deferred 
confirmation. 

° * Relevant quotations given L 650f. and DTC 3, 1101. 

* Of course, in an abnormal situation a very young child might be irrepa- 


rably damaged by the folly or ignorance or malice of those who have in hand 
his eee But such damage will be done whether or not the child is 


Note wait that is justified is only to the age of reason — not beyond it. 
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and provincial councils from the sixteenth century to his own day, 
L. Durand stated his belief that the following proposition accurately 
mirrors the thought of the Church: 

“To make it a rule without serious reason to defer confirmation 
until the age of twelve or thirteen, would be contrary to the spirit 
of the Church and blameworthy.” 1” 

The correctness of Durand’s belief is guaranteed by a reply of the 
Pontifical Commission for the Authentic Interpretation of the Code 
of Canon Law, dated 1952. The Commission ruled that bishops 
may not forbid children to be confirmed before they have reached 
the age of ten years.’* This reply makes it plain that an individual 
bishop has no legal power to fix ten years for the age of confirma- 
tion. However a custom already entrenched or a request from the 
hierarchy of a province or country would naturally not be touched 
by this answer. 

So far as the opinion of theologians goes, one may quote Leem- 
ing’s remark: “If there is any theologian of weight who advances 
arguments in favor of delaying confirmation much beyond the age 
of seven, I have not found him.” 1* 

3) Therefore the ideal age for administering confirmation is at 
about the age of reason. This is equivalently expressed in a decree of 
the Congregation of the Sacraments of 1946: 


“The common law of the Latin Church . . . lays down that the 
administration of this sacrament shall be deferred till around the 
seventh year, so that, after an appropriate instruction, the children 
shall reap a richer harvest from the sacrament.” 1° 


Quoted in Lumen Vitae (1950), 312. 

* The question proposed: “Whether, in view of canon 788, the command 
of the local Ordinary forbidding the sacrament of confirmation to be admin- 
istered to children who have not attained the age of ten years, may be justi- 
fied.” Answer: “Negative” (cf. AAS 44 [1952], 496). 

“TL 660. Father Leeming continues: “Toletus, d.1596, does not hesitate to 
declare: *. . . among those who confirm only adults (he has in mind the 
Latins as opposed to Orientals) the sacrament should be given immediately 
after the age of seven, and at the latest at nine or ten; the opposite is an 
abuse, not a custom.’” 

Galtier is certainly one theologian of weight who is favorable to a delayed 
confirmation. Moreover Hocedez can hardly be described as a bigoted 
defender of an age-of-reason reception (op. cit., 150: “Conclusion”). How- 
ever, both of these theologians wrote some years before the clarification of 
Pius XII in 1946: cf. AAS 38 (1946), 350. 

*“Communis ... lex Ecclesiae Latinae . . . statuit ut huius sacramenti 
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On the first three questions we can sum up as follows: the most 
suitable age for confirmation is the age of reason; to anticipate it, 
is less good, but nevertheless permissible when there are sound 
and grave reasons ; but to run beyond this age to ten or twelve years, 
is something that can only be tolerated to avoid a greater evil.’® If, 
further, circumstances forced one to choose between five years and 
nine, the first would be indicated both by ecclesiastical legislation 
and tradition on the one hand, and by child psychology on the 
other.?7 

4) Our fourth and last question is: Confirmation — before or 
after first holy Communion? 

Over the last hundred or one hundred and fifty years the now 
quite common custom was introduced of postponing confirmation 
until after first Communion. What judgment is to be passed on this 
custom? Father Boniface Luykx answers boldly: 

“It isimpossible . . . to justify either theologically or canonical- 
ly the abuse of conferring confirmation after first Communion. . . . 
Communion before confirmation is a liturgical contradiction for 
which it is very difficult to find any justification.” 1* 

One may feel loath to endorse such downright and sweeping 
strictures.1® At the same time no one who has examined the matter 
can describe the present practice as desirable. Certainly it runs 
administratio differatur ad septimum circiter aetatis annum, quo, AEQUA 
praemissa catechesis instructione, pueri uberiores sacramenti sortiantur ef- 
{i930}, ogg 38 [1946], 350). See comment by Pére Delcuve in Lumen Vitae 

*L’ 659. The Bishop of Puy-en-Velay said to his priests: “Confirmation 
is not the sacrament which ends the catechism instruction, but the sacrament 
of the age of reason, the special grace of which should help the child ‘from 
inside’ during the time of his first religious teaching” (quoted by Bouzerand, 
op. cit., 132, footnote). Cf. observations of Levet on a misunderstood passage 
from the Catechism of the Council of Trent: op. cit., 119-21. Also L 659. 

*Delcuve (op. cit., 320) gives interesting attitudes: “Sister Mary Hilda, 
who for more than twenty-five years has been directing a child clinic at 
Glasgow, considers the third year as the most important for the development 
of personality. Professor Pfliegler of Vienna is of the same opinion: from 2 
to 5 years, the child adopts the fundamental attitudes which will characterize 
his religious life; from 5 to 7 years, he becomes aware of the world, hence 
his numerous questions. Struck by these, we speak of the first dawn of reason 
as at about 6 or 7 years. We are mistaken; it is the morning, the dawn has 
already broken. .. .” 

“Worsuip 33 (1959), 337, 343. 


“Especially as Fr. Luykx certainly seems excessive in his denial that 
baptism gives us a share in the priesthood of Christ: cf. op. cit., 340-44. 
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counter to the established procedure of the ancient Church which 
administered the trio of sacraments of Christian initiation in this 
invariable order: baptism, confirmation, Eucharist. This order was 
jealously maintained because confirmation was seen as the second 
stage in one and the same initiation whose connatural objective was 
participation in the Eucharist.”° 

Hence, Genicot rightly insists: it is more according to the mind 
of the Church that children should be confirmed before their first 
Communion. However (he is careful to add) Communion should 
not be delayed if confirmation cannot be given.”* 

Genicot’s view is based on an instruction of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Sacraments of June 30, 1932. This decree contains the 
following capital statement: 

It is indeed more expedient and more in 
accord with the nature and effects of the sacrament of confirmation that 
children should not receive their first holy Communion before having 
received the sacrament of confirmation, which is like the fulfilment 
of their baptism and in which is given the fulness of the Holy Ghost; 
nevertheless this consideration should not prevent the reception at the 
holy table of children who have attained the age of reason even if they 
have not yet been able to get confirmed.?2 

*® The sacramental yp seg is painted in classical style by Hippolytus in his 
Apostolic Tradition of t the year 215. Cf. edition by Gregory Dix (Lon- 
don: 1937), 33-43. 

On the Church’s requirements for confirmation and first Communion, one 
meets divergent views. Thus Hocedez (op. cit., 149f.) considers that the 
Church is more exacting about the preparation for confirmation than for first 
Communion. Bouzerand holds the opposite view: “The conditions to be 
fulfilled for first Communion are more numerous and more strict than are 
those for confirmation” (op. cit., 129f.). 

“ Institutiones Theologiae Moralis (ed. 14), II, n. 163. Levet (op. cit., 
141) thus sums up the legislation on the age for confirmation emanating from 
the French dioceses: “Until 1748, this legislation was no different from that 
of other dioceses of the Latin Church; from 1748-1885 a movement developed 
and soon became quite general in favor of confirmation around the time 
of first solemn Communion and even after this first Communion — i.e., at 
the age of about 11 to 12 years; from 1885 to our day, as a consequence of 
several interventions on the part of the Holy See and of the French episcopate, 


we witness a — ive return to the general usage of the Latin Church.” 
™ AAS 24 (1932), 272: “Equidem opportunum esse et conformius naturae 


et effectibus sacramenti Confirmationis, pueros ad sacram Mensam prima 
vice non accedere nisi post receptum Confirmationis Sacramentum, quod est 
veluti complementum Baptismatis et in quo datur plenitudo Spiritus Sanc- 
ti. . . 3 mon tamen iidem censendi sunt prohiberi quominus ad eamdem 
Mensam prius admittantur, si ad annos discretionis pervenerint, quamvis 
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Perhaps the fullest and most suggestive official statement on this 
matter is the autograph letter which Leo XIII (1878-1903) sent 
to Bishop Louis Robert of Marseilles, in June 1897. Bishop Robert 
had sought the approval of the Sovereign Pontiff for introducing 
into his diocese the practice of confirming before first holy Com- 
munion. His Holiness replied: 

Abolishing a custom which has pre- 
vailed for almost a century, it has seemed good to you to establish in 
your diocese that children shall receive in the sacrament of confirmation 
the quickening unction of the holy chrism before taking part in the 
divine banquet of the Eucharist. As you have made known your desire 
to know if We approve this measure, We are pleased, in a matter of such 
high importance, to write to you Ourselves, without intermediary, and 
to tell you what We think. 

Know that We praise your plan very highly. 
For the practice which has been customary in your diocese and else- 
where does not accord with the ancient and constant discipline of the 
Church, or with the well-being of the faithful. There are evil passions 
in germ in the child’s soul; if these are not eradicated very early they 
become gradually stronger, seducing inexperienced hearts and leading 
them to their downfall. Therefore the faithful need even at the most 
tender age to be clothed with that strength from on high which the 
sacrament of confirmation is designed to produce. As the Angelic 
Doctor so justly observes, in this sacrament the Holy Ghost gives Him- 
self in order to fortify us for the warfare of the soul, and in order that 
we may be advanced spiritually to perfect age. 
Confirmationis Sacramentum antea accipere non potuerunt.” Bouzerand (op. 
cit., 130) quotes these words and then comments: “This response eliminates 
all doubt; the normal order for the reception of the sacraments is baptism, 
confirmation, Eucharist. In case of impossibility (non potuerunt), the order 
of the last two may be inverted so that it will be: baptism, Eucharist, con- 
firmation. But this is only a last resort.” 

In Decree 344, the Fourth Plenary Council of Australia and New Zealand, 
held in Sydney in 1937, quotes, almost verbatim, this statement from the 
Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments. 

Levet cites: 1) the decree of a synod of Valence in 1727: “No one shall 
be admitted . . . to first Communion if he has not previously been strength- 
ened by this sacrament (of confirmation) and has had opportunity of receiv- 
ing it” (op. cit., 121); and 2) the Directoire pour la Pastorale des Sacrements 
issued by the French hierarchy in 1951: “The Church desires that confirma- 
tion be conferred at about the age of reason. . . . It would be contrary to 
the mind of the Church to soneens confirmation. . . . Historically, con- 
firmation is the second stage of Christian initiation. . . . Confirmation should 
therefore be received before the Eucharist” (ibid., 140). 
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So, when confirmed early, children become more docile in accepting 
the commandments, they are better able to prepare themselves to receive 
later the sacrament of the holy Eucharist, and when they receive it they 
draw more abundant fruits from it. 

For these reasons We earnestly de- 
sire that the regulation which you have made be faithfully and always 
observed.2% 


Note: a) though addressed to a particular bishop, this letter 
certainly echoes the mind of the Church; it cannot, then, be dis- 
missed as a private opinion of the Pope’s; 

b) the questions of the age for confirmation and the right order 
for administering the sacraments are regarded by Leo XIII as of 
high importance ; 

c) the custom which Bishop Robert abolished is branded as 
clashing with tradition and as being against the best interests of the 
faithful ; 

d) educators and students of psychology would do well to ponder 
the Pope’s words in favor of early confirmation ; 

e) Leo teaches that even very young children 1) need the strength 
of confirmation, which, given at an early age, 2) leads children to 
a more prompt obedience to God’s will, and 3) to a better reception 
of first Communion, which 4) in its turn will operate in the soul 
more fruitfully. 

From the dawn of reason children are exposed to a welter of 
malign influences: from within, the crisis of adolescence; from 
without, the onslaught of Satan camouflaged under the licence and 
materialism of our age. Priests, educators and parents are painfully 
aware of the teenage-problem, which postponement of confirma- 
tion complicates and exacerbates. An age-of-reason administration, 

*1 652f.; Maison-Dieu, n. 54, 133-35: “L’action de Mgr. Robert a Mar- 
seille et sa répercussion en France.” Pére Delcuve’s article in Lumen Vitae 
(1950), 304~32, carries this significant title: “A Necessity for the Normal 
Efficacy of Religious Education: Confirmation at the Age of Reason.” In 
effect, it provides a most thought-provoking commentary on Leo’s statement. 
Both Galtier (op. cit., 675f.) and Hocedez (op. cit., 142f.) expressly under- 
line the difference in orientation between the previous documents referred 
to in the Code of Canon Law as the basis for Canon 788 and this statement 
of Leo’s. The other official documents aim at justifying the putting off of 


confirmation from infancy till the age of reason; Leo XIII protests against 
delaying it beyond the age of seven. 
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on the contrary, arms our children with the God-given weapon they 
need. 

In our strivings to aid the adolescent we should not stress human 
resources and techniques at the expense of the sacraments. Our best 
endeavors, alone and unsupported by grace, are unequal to the 
supernatural task of maintaining and quickening the faith of our 
children. 

Of course, it is true that the better one is prepared for a sacra- 
ment, the more one will profit from it. Hence wise Christian educa- 
tors will spare no pains to spur on the child to the most generous 
possible reception of any sacrament. They will warn that selfishness 
can cut down the copious flow of sacramental grace. 

Nevertheless, it is false to imagine that postponement of itself 
guarantees a worthier reception. Like St. Ambrose of old** we 
Catholics of today, tutored by St. Pius X, are convinced of tuis 
in the case of the Eucharist. But we are much less clear-headed 
about confirmation. It is naive to assume that a candidate is better 
equipped for a confirmation deferred till the age of twelve. 

Plainly the child of seven cannot fully understand the meaning 
of confirmation — nor, for that matter, of the Eucharist. But it is 
unsound to argue from immature knowledge to a delayed admin- 
istration of either sacrament. The sacraments have divine, intrinsic 
efficacy. Sacramental graces are not caused by human innocence or 
worthiness, by talent or understanding or learning; they are not the 
upshot of the devotedness of pastor or parents, nor of the pedagogic 
prowess of the teacher. They stem exclusively from God. In and 
through the sacraments, He enters our souls, wondrously trans- 
forming them. 

Confirmation was instituted to give in abundance that Holy Ghost 
who is the Enlightener of minds, the Inspirer of wills; who, with 
His panoply of gifts and His indelible seal, comes intending to abide 

*Some 1200 years before the Jansenists began spreading their poison in 
the Church, St. Ambrose (d. 397) made statements that explode, in anticipa- 
tion (so to speak) their error: commenting on the “daily bread” phrase from 
the Our Father, he sagely says: “If it is daily bread, why do you wait a year 
before receiving it? Receive daily, that daily it may benefit you. So live that 


you may daily deserve to receive it. He who does not deserve to receive it 
daily will not deserve to receive it after a year” (De sacramentis 5, 4, 25). 
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and to work within the hidden recesses of the soul of the child who 
has received Him. 


The baptism given in babyhood cannot be grasped at the time. 
Therefore parents and teachers have the duty of gradually awaken- 
ing the child to an awareness of the gifts then lodged in his soul. 
Likewise with confirmation: the child of seven can only dimly 
discern its excellence. His elders must subsequently lead him to a 
wider and deeper appreciation of the consecration effected, of the 
conduct to be realized in daily living. Both baptism and confirma- 
tion are “permanent” sacraments: they plant a seed that must 
flower as life unfolds. Comprehension at the time of sowing is not 
necessary; it is the progressive knowledge and cooperation that 
count. 

The beginnings of moral life coincide with the age of reason. 
A man marking off right from wrong, taking counsel with himself, 
personally directing his whole life towards his final goal has become 
effectively a reasoning being. Moral life implies obligation, which 
implies God. The advent of reason is the advent of awareness of 
rights and duties, and of the need for a personal commitment to 
God. 

The drama of the age of reason consists in this: a person makes 
a choice for or against God, preferring God to himself, or himself 
to God. At this critical juncture, a Catholic child has, of course, the 
support of his baptism and of his upbringing to facilitate the right 
decision. But it is highly desirable that he should be further assisted 
by the outpouring of that almighty Counselor and Strengthener 
who is given in confirmation. 

The first fully personal choice is significant. It is, however, the 
option of a man, not of an angel. Far from being irrevocable, it is 
liable to revision. So arises the problem of perseverance. 

Perseverance begins on the threshold of conscious life. It means 
fidelity to baptism, continuance of the life of grace in Christ. Such 
perseverance alone is true; it is the deepest and the first. When this 
fails, there are only conversions.”® 

Confirmation is the sacrament of perseverance. It is the God- 


* Cf. Bouzerand, op. cit., 132. 
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given ally to strengthen the child as he begins to wage that costly 
war for the conquest of his moral life. 

Confirmation at the age of reason not only ensures an initial 
personal preference for God, but also perseverance in the engage- 
ment to Christ and the Church publicly proclaimed at one’s baptism. 

Putting off confirmation four or five years does not simply mean 
a delay in reaping its benefits; it probably means a lessening of its 
fruits. There is such a thing as a sacramental “optimum,” a moment 
when a man can profit from a sacrament to the uttermost. This is 
clear about extreme unction: dilatoriness in calling the priest can 
partly foil effects that a more timely administration would secure. 
Confirmation at the age of twelve may find the child spiritually 
exhausted, even when he has remained steadfast to God; or luke- 
warm about the things of God; or shorn of his pliability and open- 
ness of mind.”¢ 

Confirmation ought to be given before first holy Communion so 
that children might have within them the Spirit of Christ to introduce 
them to Christ. The Holy Ghost alone can ensure the perfect prepa- 
tation for Christ in holy Communion. 

J. P. Kenny, S.J. 


SACRED AWE 


HERE was one alone who could rightly 
pray ; and He was not only man but God. When on earth He prayed, 
our Blessed Lord, the voice of creation for the first time found its 
perfect expression. 

“Poetry,” it has been said, “is nothing less than the perfect speech 
of man.” But the prayer of Jesus, the Perfect in human form, was 
just the utterance needed by creation. Was it of this the psalmist 
was thinking when he cried out: “With expectation I have waited 


* Ibid., 132, Delcuve, op. cit., 322f. 
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for thee, O my God, and thou hast put a new canticle into my mouth, 
a hymn to our God” (Ps 39:2)? The fact is that on the lips of our 
Blessed Lord the inalienable right of God found recognition in a 
voice of worship. 

St. Paul reminds us that we know not how to pray as we ought; 
and it is certain that we have much to learn. But it is not without 
significance that the Church is united, in the Spirit, to her Lord and 
Master. It is the Spirit, if we are able to complete the thought of St. 
Paul, who comes to our aid in the life of prayer. “For what man,” he 
asks, “knoweth the things of a man but the spirit of a man that is in 
him? So the things also that are of God no man knoweth, but the 
Spirit of God” (1 Cor 11:11 f.). 

Only the Spirit knows the secret of Godhead; and He dwells with 
the Church so that she shall be mindful of it. 

It sometimes happens that men are put off praying in the fear 
that petition, so frequently on their lips, is somehow soiled by self. 
The fear is not without foundation. But there is also an impossible 
purity of intention, where man is concerned, which should not be 
made a rule of life. 

Man is a creature. To be a creature is to be in need. The recogni- 
tion of his need is a testimony to God. 

But man’s deepest need, the one that goes down to the roots of 
his being, is his need for God, and for the most part it is hidden from 
him. He is more likely to unearth this need, and recognize it for 
what it is, in a selfless adoration than in too great a preoccupation 
with the immediate necessities of life. 

That is why, if only he will divest himself of his passing cares and 
submit himself to the movement of prayer in the liturgy, he will find 
that his horizons are enlarged and that his greatest need is one of 
worship. 

In liturgical prayer there is a rhythm: it first ascends to God as in 
the Gloria in excelsis Deo in one spontaneous movement; and only 
then does it descend to earth in the thought of men of good will. 
But it is the upward movement of spirit that is noticeable in preface 
after preface where, in an oblivion of self, a voice is heard which 
proclaims that it is truly meet and just that men, in all places, should 
give thanks to the Father almighty, eternal God. And not only for 
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His gifts to men but just for what He is, the eternal God whose 
majesty is recognized and adored by angels and archangels, cheru- 
bim and seraphim. 

Almost without knowing it, the man who participates and actively 
shares in the movement is taken out of his petty human interests and 
introduced to a new world of reality, a new order of things. 

Never before perhaps was it so necessary that the human spirit, 
which all too frequently encloses itself within the here and now, 
should surrender to this vertical movement of liturgical prayer. The 
attempt to shut out the Eternal was never so prevalent. 

It is true that the word “reality” is one of many meanings and 
that eminent thinkers themselves have not been able successfully to 
grapple with it. But it must be admitted, at the very least, that it 
has dimensions that are spiritual as well as material and that the 
finite word does not contain within itself the reason of its being. Nor 
is it necessary to be beguiled by a Platonic flight from the world of 
the actual, however humble it may appear, since it is a question 
of seeing it in its true perspective. The actual presence of even things 
material is possible only within a creative Presence. 

The revelation made to man in the book of Exodus must, on that 
account, be taken seriously. The moment God is considered as He 
Who Is, whose self-sufficiency is unique, the contrast will be seen 
with creation where things, called by Him into being, exist when 
of their own essence they are nothing. The paradox of a creature, 
and the wonder, is that it is a nothing which happens to be real. 

St. Thomas was very keenly aware of this and it is not without 
significance that he had spent his life pondering the mystery of God. 
He was convinced that human reason, of itself, could reach the bare 
concept of creation. He was even more convinced that, having 
reached it, reason must enter into a sacred silence. What in Himself 
God is, in the inner secret of His life, is beyond the power of any 
finite intellect to discover or comprehend. 

Now creation could only be, on the part of God, an act of free 
initiative, which has its source in love. But we do not seek reasons 
for love. Hence there is only one option left for a reflective mind: 
to return love for love; and the only act in which this can be done is 
one of adoration. 
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It is just possible, and it has been known to happen, that where 
an authentic attitude of adoration is present, the attentive mind 
receives the added light of faith in which the new initiative of God 
in the mystery of the incarnation is discerned. When that happens 
reason does not cease to be itself; and its inspiration remains. 

Grace perfects nature. Faith is a new illumination in which human 
reason, without ceasing to be itself, is given access to the mystery of 
Godhead. The Christian beholds himself not only as a creature but 
as a “son of God.” But if a son, with all the filial intimacy which 
this connotes, the Christian does not cease to be a creature. 

What that means we shall not fully comprehend until, inundated 
by the light of glory, we shall see ourselves for what we really are. 
In the meantime a man can learn, and keep on learning, by sharing 
in the voice of worship that is so articulate in the liturgy. 

The great St. Teresa was wont to say: “Always begin and end 
your prayer with the thought of your own nothingness, however 
sublime your contemplation may be.” The advice was sound, as 
might have been expected, but it is precisely the lesson of the liturgy 
in which the Church expresses herself. 

The Church has not forgotten her origins nor the sacred history 
of which she is, in time, the consummation. For that reason the great 
revelation made by God to Moses of His name, “I Am Who Am,” is 
ever before her mind. Like another Moses it is her prerogative to 
confront the world, in this age, and say: “He Who Is has sent me to 
you” (Ex 12:14). 

And it is not without a sense of religious awe that the Church 
does this. She knows that the significance of the transcendence of 
God is that He is the Separate, the very Holy of Holies, and that in 
His eyes the creature is unclean. 

Moses himself experienced this. So did Isaiah. But perhaps it is 
Isaiah who gives the fuller expression to their common experience: 


I saw the Lord sitting upon the throne high and elevated: and his train 
filled the temple. Upon it stood the seraphims: the one had six wings 
and the other had six wings: with two they covered his face, and with 
two they covered his feet, and with two they flew. And they cried one 
to another and said: Holy, holy, holy, the Lord God of hosts, all the 
earth is full of his glory” (Is 6:1-3). 
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The throne upon which the Lord was seated was enveloped in 
smoke, as if to conceal the Secret, and Isaiah trembled with a holy 
fear. 
Because He is holy, the living God is above and beyond the vicis- 
situdes of precarious creaturehood, and must on that account be 
approached with awe. In this approach we can discern a twofold 
movement: the one of attraction by which man is drawn out of 
himself into the Presence; the other of regression by which he is 
driven back in awe before the Mystery. 

It is of a sacred awe that adoration is born; and adoration is the 
deepest religious relation of man to God. But it is the name of God 
as He Who Is which imspires this awe. No other name so well 
conveys the transcendent character of God, His utter self-suffi- 
ciency, and it is a name never to be forgotten. 

This is the name which is the Name of Names, the secret name 
by which God knows Himself in the intimacy of His essence, and 
nothing is more calculated to keep man mindful of his nothingness. 

A day came in the history of Israel when man was invited to 
approach God “‘in spirit and in truth.” To the Samaritan at Jacob’s 
well the Master said that the Father actually seeks out such adorers 
of Him. But adorers, in the fullest sense, Christian men remain. 

A contemporary writer has asked the question whether the name 
with which God named Himself in Exodus is not to be replaced by 
other names with which the Christian is familiar. The answer is a 
decided negative. 

No other name by which God is known to men can empty this 
Name of Names of its significance. Even the name Charity under 
which the God of love is revealed to men in the writings of St. John 
is not to be regarded as a substitute. The truth is that it is a more 
explicit affirmation of that profound nature of God revealed when 
He named Himself as He Who Is; and it sheds new light on what it 
means for God to be. 

But the Name of Names remains, as the one that is reserved by 
Him and the most inalienable because it is the permanent inspiration 
for the voice of worship. 

Could we but see it, this prayer of worship is of all the most 
potent, since it appeals to that in God which is characteristic of 
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Him. He alone creates, or can create, and in creating He has a 
special complacency. That is why He seems not to know where to 
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stop when it is question of the really humble, the little ones on this effe 
earth, because it is they who have found out His secret in the deep 
well of their own nothingness. ana 

It is as if, being nothing, they offer no resistance to divine omnipo- dry 
tence. How else explain the miracles and prodigies on the part of fors 
those whom the great world so often ignores? mid 

The voice of worship may be vocal or it may be silent. But it und 
never goes unheard by a God whose name is He Who is, and whose a 
presence is creative. J 
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ADVENT IN THE SPIRIT we 
OF THE ’ANAWIM ae 
co 

HE liturgy of Advent is, in the “ 

mind of the Church, a liturgy of preparation for the coming of the th 
Savior. The seasonal motifs of humble repentance and of ardent sf 
desire together with the overtones of eager anticipation rise to a th 
harmonious crescendo as the feast of Christ’s nativity draws near. a 

This same spirit pulses also through the pages of Scripture where a 
it is most effectively personified in the spirit of the ’anawim. 

This is the name which the Hebrew Bible gives to God’s needy T 
and poor, to the little ones of the world of the prophets. Their spirit ¥ 
is born of a profound conviction of utter dependence on Yahweh, 5 
the Lord God of Israel. They realize fully that not only is He the P 
primary cause of all that exists, but that He directly presides over e 
the unfolding of the circumstances of daily life, whatever influence t 
may be ascribed to secondary causes by minds accustomed to philo- ‘ 


sophic patterns of thought. 1 
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The Israelite was not prone to distinguish between primary and 
secondary causes. He sees God at work always and everywhere 
effecting the good of His chosen ones. 

The needy and the poor (the 
‘anawim) seek for waters, and there are none; their tongue hath been 
dry with thirst. I the Lord will hear them, I the God of Israel will not 
forsake them. I will open rivers in the high hills, and fountains in the 
midst of the plains; . . . that they may see and know and consider and 
understand together that the hand of the Lord has done this, and the 
Holy One of Israel has created it (Is 41:17-20). 


A concept so profound, so universal in all its implications, was 
not grasped early in the history of God’s chosen people. For us who 
are predestined to walk our way to eternal beatitude under the clear 
light of the total revelation of God’s love in the person of the God- 
man, the mystery of that divine action on nothingness to effect 
goodness runs like a unifying theme from the first page of Genesis 
through the total record of God’s interventions on behalf of His 
chosen ones. But for the Semites, accustomed to view all in the 
concrete and particular rather than in the abstract and universal, it 
was a complex and baffling concept which unfolded in their con- 
sciousness only gradually. 

The spirit of the ‘anawim was rooted deeply in the Mosaic 
covenant: “If therefore you will hear my voice, and keep my cove- 
nant, you shall be my peculiar possession above all people; for all 
the earth is mine” (Ex 19:5-6). The content of this bond was 
specified for the members of the holy nation in the prescriptions of 
the Mosaic law which tended to envelop their daily lives with a 
multiplicity of details. These were to serve as continual reminders 
of their constant dependence on Yahweh. 

He was to become the total object of their thought and desire. 
The materialities which surrounded their primitive mode of life 
were to be a succession of sacraments, so to speak, indicative of 
Yahweh’s nearness, His very active presence in their midst. Fertility 
of soil, rich harvests, abundant progeny, all were to be promised 
evidences of Yahweh’s pleasure with His people living in fidelity 
to the multiple demands of the Law and growing in conscious 
awareness of His active presence in the circumstances of their daily 
lives. 
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Characteristically, however, the fallibility of the human mind 
came to center emphasis on material prosperity rather than on the 
interior spirit of humble reliance upon God. Gradually with David 
and especially under Solomon a luxurious and materialistic mode 
of life came to penetrate the former simple nomadic and pastoral 
life of the Israelites. Royal aggrandizement forged the inevitable 
chains of oppression and disdain for the poor and needy, and initi- 
ated the struggle for alliance with the mighty ones of the earth. 

Loudly and insistently the prophets of Israel decried this defec- 
tion from the spirit of the ’anawim. But their message was not 
heard ; their teaching on spiritual poverty was not followed. 

Divine wisdom, however, decreed the salutary means for mastery 
of the lesson of lowliness which God inevitably demands of His 
creature. For it seems that only through personal defeat and humili- 
ation does the rational creature reach the conviction of his utter 
dependence on his Creator and that abiding sense of need for divine 
action whereby the spirit of proud self-sufficiency so totally opposed 
to the realization of the demands of creaturehood is finally and 
effectively crushed. Only then is God’s creature convinced that he 
needs God not only to be created but likewise to remain alive in 
the moment by moment struggle for existence. 

It is the word ’anawah which describes this attitude. Translated 
as spiritual poverty or the spirit of lowliness, it characterizes the 
reality of all man’s relations with God, whether on the natural or 
the supernatural level of existence. This spirit combines an abiding 
awareness of man’s frail creaturehood with total and absolute de- 
pendence on the mighty goodness of the Creator. 

The true and adequate penetration of the depths of meaning 
implicit in this spirit was born in the Israelite mind only after long 
and bitter experiences, individual and collective. The repeated 
mysterious interventions of Yahweh in the history of the descendants 
of Abraham —in their release from the oppressive yoke of the 
Egyptian Pharaoh, in the ultimately happy ending of their desert 
wanderings, and in the frequent victories over their enemies conse- 
quent upon fidelity in asking Yahweh for deliverance —all this 
deepened the awareness of their spiritual poverty. 

Finally, in the bitterness of the Babylonian exile (586-538 B.c.), 
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separated from their land, their temple, their cult, all of which were 
pillars of their pre-exilic identity, the Israelites came to learn 
through endurance of personal and national humiliation the lesson 
of ’anawah, the demands of the covenanted love uniting the chosen 
people with the Holy One of Israel. Only then did the full implica- 
tions of this spirit crystallize in the portrayal so beautifully set forth 
in Second Isaias (Is 40—55). 

Noteworthy in the development of the theology of the ’anawim 
as it unfolds in the pages of the Old Testament and is perfected in 
the New, is the absence of any condemnation of material prosperity, 
even when emphasis centers more and more on the importance of 
spiritual poverty. 

External poverty is never the cause of true spiritual poverty. It is 
merely an occasion. Lowliness of spirit, the humility that looks 
always to God as cause and source of good, is its essence. While 
never expressed in the abstract phraseology of future theological 
treatises, the purpose of the material universe for the Israelite mind 
is to unite man consciously and abidingly to God in faithful, sub- 
missive praise. Should man become lost in material things and 
forget God, sin inevitably follows (Dt 6:10—19; 8:11-20). 

The riches of the created universe, therefore, are evidence of the 
continuance of God’s creative act conserving that which He has 
brought from nothingness. It was, however, only through poverty 
and suffering that the chosen people came to learn the full impact 
of God’s words, “I am Yahweh, the maker of all things” (Is 44:24). 

Later in the history of Israel, just before the time of the messianic 
fulfilment, there developed among the Qumran Covenanters the 
compelling desire to renounce voluntarily the pleasures and posses- 
sions of material prosperity and to embrace a life of privation and 
renunciation. This outward renunciation had its vivifying principle 
in the inward spirit of total loving abandonment to God which is 
born of deep spiritual poverty. This is the fundamental thesis upon 
which the theology of the ’anawim is founded. 

This spirit was bound to win from God a pledge of His mercy. 
In Isaiah, the Messiah promises a mission of mercy to the ’anawim: 
“The spirit of the Lord God is upon me, because the Lord hath 
anointed me. He hath sent me to preach to the meek (the ’anawim), 
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to heal the contrite of heart . . . to comfort all that mourn” (Is 
61:1-—2). It was only in these little ones that God found the nothing- 
ness required for His creative act of spiritual regeneration and 
adoptive sonship: “To whom shall I have respect, but to him that 
is poor and little and of a contrite heart, and that trembleth at my 
words” (Is 66:2). 

To the poor in spirit, to those who have levelled the mountains 
of their own self-sufficiency and filled up the valleys of their noth- 
ingness with inward awareness of their total dependence on and 
submission to Yahweh, and to those who eagerly long for His 
salvific coming in the divinely ordered circumstances of their daily 
lives—-to these is given the proper name of “the remnant,” the 
Israel of the messianic kingdom, the chosen of the Anointed One. 

No longer entangled with the external formalism of the Pharisees, 
the “remnant” kept the true spirit of interior prayer, making it 
actual in each day’s humble search for God. Along with true re- 
pentance they felt an utter confidence in God’s abiding and com- 
passionate love. Such is the “remnant” whom He leads into the 
glorious messianic kingdom. 

It is this spirit of the ’anawim which Holy Mother Church pre- 
sents to her children for inspiration and imitation in the Advent 
liturgy. It is this spirit which she encourages us to ponder lovingly 
and to imitate purposefully in these weeks marked by eager longing 
for His coming in the loving remembrance of the historical event 
at Bethlehem, in the existential experience of the present reality of 
grace, and in anticipation of His final coming in the personal and 
general judgment of every soul before the tribunal of justice. 

In the three great characters who dominate the liturgy of Advent 
— Isaiah, John the Baptist, and the Virgin Mary —the same spirit 
of ’anawah speak most eloquently. For whether the eyes of the soul 
rest on Isaiah whose principle of absolute dependence on Yahweh 
transformed the ancient vocabulary of poverty, or on John of whom 
Eternal Truth has said, “There is none greater born of woman,” or 
on her who is the lowest and the loveliest of the ’anawim, it is al- 
ways the same spirit they see personified: “He who is mighty hath 
done great things to me. . . . He hath put down the mighty from 
their seats; he hath exalted the humble” (Lk 1:51-52). 
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The spirit of Mary’s Magnificat has echoed down the centuries 
of Christian thought and challenged countless multitudes to follow 
on the path of perfect surrender in their personal “Fiat” to her Son’s 
call to poverty of spirit whether lived in the religious state or sur- 
rounded by the good things of this world. In both, the spirit of 
‘anawah consists of constant awareness of the presence of God in 
the needs of daily life wherever and however it may be lived, of ab- 
solute surrender to His will as it becomes known through external 
and internal manifestations, of abiding faith in His love, and of 
buoyant hope in the fulfilment of His divine promise of peace and 
joy. 

In the ’anawim of God poverty of spirit is never negative. It is 
always positive, active, dynamic. It is the divesting oneself of all 
that may impede the divine action; it is the emptying out of all that 
is not God, in order that divinity may act on nothingness. This spirit 
is the active dynamism of the soul bound to God in the intimacy of 
covenanted fidelity. The greater the abyss of true spiritual poverty, 
the more ardent the soul’s longing for the plenitude of divine love; 
and the greater the buoyancy of hope and expectancy, so much more 
full will be the Christian’s share in the rich graces of Christ’s coming 
at Christmas. 

It is this wondrous event of His coming into our midst which 


brings to fulfilment God’s promise: 

I will leave in the midst of you a 
poor and needy people; and they shall hope in the name of the Lord. 
. . » In that day it shall be said to Jerusalem: “The Lord thy God in 
the midst of thee is mighty; he will save; he will rejoice over thee with 
gladness ; he will renew you in his love; he will be joyful over thee with 
praise” (Soph 3:12, 17). 


Sister M. Rose Eileen, C.S.C. 
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QOHELETH AND ADVENT 


HE Old Testa- 
ment is the covenant of hope. Conceived by the saving act of God 
at the time of the Exodus out of Egypt, that hope grew brighter as 
the cycle of divine interventions grew larger. For history was Israel’s 
teacher; and the past record of God’s loving kindness taught her 
that the definitive day was coming when the divine purpose would 
be achieved in all its fulness. 

The people of Israel, however, walked in shadows and not in the 
fulness of light. They groped blindly at times for the truth ; and God 
used their gropings as the vehicle of His revelation. 

To all of them, to the obscure sage who wrote anonymously as 
well as to the prophet on the national scene, we are greatly indebted. 
Each has made his contribution to the meaning of hope; each is 
worthy of our attention. 

We shall consider here the message of one of these, perhaps the 
least appreciated of all the Old Testament authors, one who calls 
himself Qoheleth.* 

The postexilic age (after 538 B.c.) produced many “philos- 
ophers” in Israel, men who were keenly aware that the national 
restoration had not fulfilled Israel’s hope of a brilliant reflowering. 
These men, therefore, intensified the search for true wisdom, the 
basis of all hope. 

Although this wisdom was necessarily described by them within 
the broad framework of Israelite faith, it was not given that national 
coloring so prominent in the prophetic writings. Wisdom was the 
fruit, not so much of the chosen community’s as of the individual’s 
relation to God. “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowl- 
edge ; wisdom and instruction fools despise” (Prov 1:7) 

This emphasis on the individual was to raise some thorny prob- 
lems and, consequently, to pave the way for a clearer definition of 

*The name “Qoheleth” is the Hebrew form of the Greek title “Eccle- 
siastes.” Although the word itself seems to mean “one who convokes an 
assembly,” this meaning has nothing to do with the nature of the inspired 


book. It is simply a title assumed by the author for reasons that are not 
clear. The Hebrew form is more favored by modern scholars. 
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Israel’s hope. One of these problems was that of retribution, God’s 
system of rewards and sanctions. 

In the earlier books of the Bible, that Providence was seen to 
work on the community level almost infallibly. Infidelity to God 
inevitably brought suffering to Israel; repentance just as inevitably 
brought God’s mercy and saving kindness (cf. Jgs 2: 10-23). 

But the principle, when applied on the individual level, was not 
quite so stable. “It is all one!” cries Job. “Both the innocent and the 
wicked he destroys. When the scourge slays suddenly, he laughs at 
the despair of the innocent. The earth is given into the hands of the 
wicked” (Job 9:22-24). 

This tortured cry of Job at the fate of the innocent was under- 
standable. The concept of eternal reward or punishment in another 
life had not yet been revealed to these people. After death there 
was only Sheol where there “will be no work, nor reason, nor knowl- 
edge, nor wisdom” (Eccl 9:10), “no joys to seek” (Sir 14:16), no 
remembrance of the Lord nor giving of thanks to him (Ps 6:6). 
Consequently, if the just man was to be vindicated, it must be in this 
present life, and such a vindication was not always forthcoming. 

The prophetic descriptions of the messianic era had done nothing 
to allay this hope in an earthly vindication. The pictures of the land 
bursting with ripeness (cf. Am 9:13, Os 2:21f; etc), and of the 
general prosperity that would attend the restored Israel (cf. Is 25:6; 
Jer 31:12—14; Ez 34:25~—29; etc.) were too much part of tradition 
to be easily discarded or reinterpreted. And what had been said of 
the national restoration was also understood of the individual, “Go, 
eat your bread with joy and drink your wine with a merry heart, be- 
cause it is now that God favors your works” (Eccl 9:7). 

Here, then, was the paradox. Material blessings were the mark of 
God’s favor, of His blessings of the just. But the just did not always 
enjoy this favor, as the author of Job had made so clear. Somehow 
God had to prepare His people for a greater reality. Somehow He 
had to teach them that material prosperity was only a token, and 
even then not always a necessary token, of a far richer life that 
would be granted to those who love Him (cf. 1 Cor 2:9). 

For His purposes God chose a man of cold objectivity, one whose 
religious faith was not so emotionally charged as to color his ob- 
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servations of the world. We know him only as Qoheleth, a pseudo- 
nym for an unknown writer who lived some two hundred years or 
more before Christ. Keen of eye and sharp of mind, he took the 
stuff of daily life and weighed it on the scales of Providence with 
man’s search for happiness as the counterbalance. He found it want- 
ing. “Vanity of vanities! . . . All things are vanity!” (Eccl 1:1). 

Relentlessly he runs through the gamut of human activities. 
Knowledge and wisdom? “In much wisdom there is much sorrow, 
and he who stores up knowledge stores up grief” (1:18). Pleasure? 
“But behold, this too was vanity . . .” (2:1). “What the eyes see 
is better than what the desires wander after” (6:9). Toil of the 
hands? This, too, is vanity, for a man can do nothing that has not 
already been done (2:12). Amassing of riches? “The covetous man 
is never satisfied with money” (6:9). 

It is true, Qoheleth admits, that man can enjoy a modicum of 
happiness in this life through the rhythm of work and rest, of en- 
joyment of pleasure and the disciplining of desires. For there is a 
time for everything and everything is good in its time (3:1—11). But 
in the end even this ideal is seen as vanity. For, though the rhythmic 
movement of life maintains the equilibrium of creation, it is vanity, 
not because it cannot afford its allotted moment of pleasure, but 
because in man’s heart there is a wider vision (3:11). 

On that vision is based the paradox of life. Master of the present 
moment, man sees it only as part of a whole. But he cannot fathom 
the value of the whole. He cannot discover the ultimate plan of 
God (8:17; 11:5). 

It would seem, then, that Qoheleth must resign himself to the 
hopelessness of despair. And, indeed, he has often been unjustly 
accused of such a resignation. But the accusation rests on the too 
facile identification of Qoheleth’s observation of the visible world 
with his faith in the invisible. By his speculation on the former he 
has gone further than any other before him; he has shown the de- 
ficiencies of earthly happiness in a way that no one in Israel had 
yet done. He has come this far; he can go no farther. 

But he does not for that reason renounce his faith. The constant 
references to God and to man’s obligations to that God (e.g., 4:17- 
5:6) are too numerous and too much a part of the whole composi- 
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tion to warrant the claim of despair. His religious heritage is too 
strong. “Because of it this most bitter and most independent of wise 
men is not a total pessimist, nor an equally total relativist. Like the 
author of Job, though not as expressly, he counsels a respectful 
resignation to the unhappily mediocre condition decreed by the om- 
nipotent God for a humanity that is irrepressibly eager for a better 
lot.” 

Qoheleth placed a block in the way of Israel’s hope. But it was 
a necessary block, even though its necessity would only be clearly 
seen when He came who taught that the truly blessed are the poor, 
the meek, and the afflicted ones (Mt 5:3-10). For those who had 
pondered well the meaning of Qoheleth’s inner struggle for light 
such teaching would not come as a complete surprise. And for these 
there opened up the vision of a fuller life that would satisfy the 
longings of the most demanding of souls, even of one like 
Qoheleth’s. 

What is the meaning of Qoheleth for Christians? It is the same 
as that of all the sacred writers of the Old Testament. The intensity 
of their hope is a spark to our own. It is true that the hope of the 
past has already been fulfilled; with the birth of Jesus, the Old 
Testament could chant its glorious Nunc dimittis (Lk 2:29-32). 

It is just as true, however, that the Church must live over again 
the hopes and longings of the past. For, though Bethlehem marked 
areal climax in the story of salvation, it was a climax that anticipated 
still another coming of Christ —to each soul by His grace and to 
all men in the glory of His parousia. 

The Christian, then, must learn to spend Advent in the spirit 
of Qoheleth. For only that person can say with full yearning on 
Christmas day, “Come, Lord Jesus, come,” who has experienced 
the dissatisfaction with earthly things which prompted Qoheleth to 
cry, “Vanity of vanities; and all is vanity.” 

Like him the Christian must learn that nothing on earth can pro- 
vide the salvation he seeks. Unlike Qoheleth, however, he will find 
this lesson easy to learn. For he has already heard the song of the 
angels and, with hope close to fulfilment, can open his heart wide 
that the King of glory may enter in. Eugene Maly 


*A. M. Dubarle, Les Sages d’Israel (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1946), 106. 
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THE ADVENT COURTSHIP 


HE spirit of the Ad- 
vent liturgy is one of eager expectancy and fervent longing. 
Throughout this season the prayers of the Church echo and reecho 
with a plea for the Redeemer, a plea that is happily answered with 
the virgin birth on Christmas morn. With this all-important event of 
the Incarnation, God’s gradually unfolding plan of salvation nears 
its accomplishment. 

Today the true character of God’s plan of salvation — that it was 
to be a progressive, slowly developing revelation throughout the 
Old and New Testaments— is a commonplace among Scripture 
readers. Equally well-known today is the veiled manner in which 
the Old Testament gradually prepared man for the fulness of truth 
which was to come with the birth of the Word made flesh at Bethle- 
hem. Unfortunately this progressive character of God’s revelation 
was not always recognized. In consequence we note efforts to read 
our New Testament stage of revelation back into the Old Testament. 

Even some of the great apologetes and Fathers of the Church 
succumbed to this tendency. St. Jerome himself, patron of Scripture 
studies in the Church, at times fell prey to the practice, allowing it 
even to influence his translation of the sacred text. This is clearly 
illustrated, I believe, by a short analysis of Jeremias 31:22 — 

“How long wilt thou be dissolute in deliciousness, O wandering 
daughter? 

For the Lord hath created a new thing upon the earth: 

A woman shall encompass a man.” (Douay Version.) 

That St. Jerome clearly intends to indicate a prophecy of the 
virgin birth is evident from his commentary on this verse: “Without 
the seed of a man, without any intercourse, a woman will encompass 
a man in her womb. . . . It is to be noted that the birth of the 
Savior and conception of God is called a creation.” } 

Just a brief glance at the key words of this passage will show us 
how thoroughly St. Jerome has allowed his Christian understanding 
of the virgin birth to influence his translation and commentary. 


2 MPL 24:880-1. 
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Negébah, the Hebrew word that he uses for “woman,” does not 
mean virgin; in fact it stresses sex in a sense hardly favorable to 
virginity. Tesdbéb, the Hebrew word for “encompass,” does not 
mean “to carry in the womb.” Gaber, the Hebrew for “man,” is used 
in the Old Testament for husband, warrior, male, but never for the 
Messiah. Hence we can see how strained and unwarranted is the 
translation and application of St. Jerome. 

If this meaning is so foreign to the original Hebrew, how then 
are we to translate and understand this passage? Modern Catholic 
authors are in general agreement as to the sense intended. Father 
Condamin translates: “Yahweh has created a new thing on earth: 
the woman returns to her spouse.” And Father Gelin in the Jerusa- 
lem Bible writes: ““Yahweh has created a new thing on earth: the 
woman seeks again her spouse.” 

We are here told, then, that the woman Israel will once again 
take up her spouse relationship with Yahweh, a relationship 
first heralded by the prophet Osee: “And it shall be in that day, 
saith the Lord, that she (Israel) shall call me: my husband... . 
And I will espouse thee to me forever: and I will espouse thee to me 
in justice, and judgment, and in mercy, and in commiserations. And 
I will espouse thee to me in faith: and thou shalt know that I am 
the Lord” (Os 2:16, 19-20). From the time of Osee, then, we find 
frequent mention in the prophets of this intimate union of Yahweh 
with Israel His bride. 

In what way is this spouse relationship—as it appears in our 
present text of Jeremiah — something new? In Israel it was always 
the role of the man to woo the woman, either by his proposal of 
marriage or by his declared willingness to take back a wandering 
wife. In our present situation the bride of Israel, who by her sins has 
deserted her Spouse, herself takes the initiative in the restoration of 
the husband-wife relationship. And this initiative of the bride is 
something startlingly new. Such an interpretation has the added ad- 
vantage that it affords a reasonable connection with the first part 
of the verse, where we see the bride wandering in sinful delights. 

Examples such as this show that we have little to gain and much 
to lose by forcing later Christian revelations on our Old Testament 
text. The same Holy Spirit, who inspired the authors of both Testa- 
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ments, has a definite purpose in mind, a purpose that we can only 
learn by a careful study of both Testaments, each in its proper 
perspective. 

As for our present text, it also summarizes in succinct fashion 
the spirit of the Advent liturgy. For here we see in bold detail the 
efforts of the Church, the bride of Christ, to woo her Spouse, the 
Incarnate Word. 

John E. Huesman, S.J. 


GATHERING THE 
FRAGMENTS 


NCE more Pope John XXIII has 
spoken of love for the Bible, this time in his September address to 
the participants of the 16th Italian Biblical Week. The Pontiff key- 
noted his words by expressing great joy that the group numbered not 
only professional students of Scripture but also priests engaged on 
all levels of the apostolate. 

His words have echoed resonantly in the diocese of New Ulm, 
Minn., where His Excellency, Bishop Alphonse J. Schladweiler 
arranged for two biblical study days in place of the usual fall clergy 
conference. 

Two sessions of two days each enabled all the priests of the dio- 
cese to take part in this interesting seminar on modern biblical 
studies. Rev. Mark Otto provided the hospitality of St. Mary’s 
Church, Bird Island. Rev. Jerome D. Quinn, a priest of the arch- 
diocese of St. Paul and a graduate student of the Roman Pontifical 
Biblical Institute, gave the lectures and moderated the discussions. 

The themes treated the first day centered in the Old Testament: 
the Semitic attitude towards history and life in general, the basic 
concept of the Covenant. The second day was devoted to the New 
Testament, covering such important themes as the origin of the 
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Gospels in the primitive preaching, the sermon on the mount, special 
questions in the epistles of St. Paul. 

Bishop Schladweiler and his priests deserve a large share of the 
warm praise which our Holy Father expressed for all those busy 
pastors and devoted lay people who seek an ever deeper under- 
standing of God’s word. 

This has been Pope John’s constant recommendation. He has, 
in fact, urged biblical scholars to keep in mind “the needs of the 
pastoral life and the requirements of the faithful.” 

If Scripture studies today are racing along under the power of 
high octane scholarship, the love of Scripture among ali Christians 
must advance with equal speed. For the Bible is the Book of all 
God’s people. As Pope John emphasized, men and women “hunger 
and thirst for the word of God, and are waiting to draw from it 
light, comfort and counsel.” 

“Waiting,” yes; but not too numb with stage-fright to read and 
work, 

The Bible will always present difficulties which need scholarly 
explanation ; but it yields much more which is crystal clear. If the 
Bible, then, remains a closed book it is because people do not open 
it. Centuries ago St. John Chrysostom emphasized this in rebuking 
the ordinary Christian of his day for failing to mine the pure gold 
in St. Paul’s epistles. “This,” he said, “is not due to lack of skill in 
interpreting but to neglect of assiduous reading.” Hence he con- 
cluded, “If you will only be constant in reading the text, you will 
need no other means to become proficient in understanding it.” 

A book on Scripture, therefore, is helpful not only if it presents 
a scientific explanation of the text but also if it sparks personal 
power to read the Scriptures profitably. 

This is the special value of a number of books which have recently 
come to our desk. They were not written for scholars. Some would 
be judged lacking by scholarly standards; some could have been 
written by any man going through the Scriptures with pencil and 
pad. They serve, however, to highlight the truth that the word of 
God was never intended to fossilize in the archives of the depart- 
ment of antiquities. It was written, rather, with an eye to personal 
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encounter — “to instruct us, to expose our errors, to correct our 
faults, to educate us in holy living” (2 Tim 3:16). 

This emphasis on personal response characterizes two recent 
works on the Psalms. Writing in terse meditative prose Gaston 
Brillet 1 thinks through each one of these inspired prayers to show 
how they can still be the spontaneous utterance of every man. Sister 
Cecilia, O.S.B.,? writes with the same conviction, though she makes 
more frequent allusion to the historical background of the Psalter. 
She writes also with closer attention to the man whose life is charged 
with overtones from the liturgy, Catholic Action, and the mystery 
of the Church. 

This same attention to the story of the past and the need of the 
present characterizes Fr. Cox’s work on the Old Testament messi- 
anic prophecies.’ This book is like a sweeping beacon light which 
skims the whole surface, giving just enough light to get one’s bear- 
ings and to settle down in the here and now. 

This relevance of Scripture to problems in the world today pro- 
vides the very title to an erudite study by Hilda Graef.* In a day 
when men must solve biblical difficulties by a profound analysis of 
the Semite world of Israel, it is interesting to see a writer arrive at 
some very fine insights by working with the tools of Greek and 
modern thought. This example (to say nothing of the fact that St. 
Thomas arrived at some wonderful insights with the doctrinal back- 
ground of the Church’s teaching) is proof that the Bible is not an 
altogether closed book for those who lack the apparatus of scientific 
preparation. 

Still another approach to Scripture is traced through the liturgy by 
Charles Burgard.® His compressed treatment (especially in a trans- 
lation which is not always fluent) sends one gasping for breath to 
the comfortable roominess of Pius Parsch’s Year of Grace. This 

* Meditations on the Old Testament. The Psalms, translated by Jane W. 
Saul (New York: Desclée, 1960). Pp. 243. $3.50. 

*The Psalms in Modern Life (Chicago: H. Regnery, 1960). Pp. 259. 


$3.95. 
a for Christ (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1960). Pp. 282. 


*The Word of Lo in the World of Today (New York: Doubleday, 


1960). Pp. 138. 
° Scripture in = Liturgy, translated by J. H. Smith (Westminster: New- 


man, 1960). Pp. 163. $3.00. 
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very compactness, however, emphasizes the simple truth that he 
who follows the Scripture in liturgy will attain the theoria of the 
Greek Fathers — the power to draw the full reach of God’s revela- 
tion into a point and to re-live the centuries of Scripture in the 
response of today. 

Father Lebreton’s study on the spiritual teaching of the New 
Testament, recently translated,* is also written from the vantage 
point of the present. It shows simply a fine reading knowledge of the 
biblical text coupled with mastery of the main themes of spiritual 
theology. 

The same can be said of Franz Moschner’s study on the parables 
of the Kingdom.’ This work is not a scientific treatise nor even a 
summary of scientific investigation. It is, rather, a book of piety (far 
more than Fr. Lebreton’s work) which explains the parables with 
pointed reference to “you.” 

These works do serve a purpose. They make the ordinary reader 
aware that, while awaiting the best in scholarship, he can still glean 
rich fruits from his own personal study of Scripture. 

Perhaps some may find an even greater spur to personal initiative 
in Fr. Lussier’s artistic and thought-provoking colorslides of the 
Holy Land.® With the ample equipment of years of scholarly teach- 
ing experience and true professional skill in photography this Cleve- 
land professor of sacred Scripture and biblical languages has 
prepared a complete scenic library of 139 slides of the Bible lands 
(Israel, Jordan, Greece, Egypt, etc.) in a convenient plastic slide 
file. Each photo brings to life another page of Scripture in authentic 
color views which re-capture the whole scene and renew its vital 
spirit. 

Thus in our own time God’s word lives again in books and in 
pictures to fulfill Pope John’s pledge of “light, comfort and counsel 
. . . for those who hunger and thirst for the word of God.” 

Barnabas Mary Ahern, C.P. 

*The Spiritual Teaching of the New Testament, translated by J. E. 
Whalen (Westminster: Newman, 1960). Pp. 382. $5.50. 

*The Kingdom of God in Parables, translated by D. Heimann (St. 
Louis: Herder, 1960). Pp. 326. $4.75. 

* Headliner Colorslides on the Holy Land. P.O. Box 602, Kansas City 


41, Missouri. Each slide (2”x2”) is available at 35¢ each; the complete 
library of 139 slides costs $45.00. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


A CONVENT lati, 
HE first conscious stirrings of 


liturgical life in our Congregation, that of the Sisters, Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary of Monroe, were the natural outcome of a 
growing enthusiasm for the missal among a few of the sisters. They in 
turn interested students in their college classes with the result that in the 
term of February 1922 “a study of the liturgy of the Church” was made 
a part of the freshman religion course. For the next twenty-five years, 
while the college expanded the study of the liturgy, the Congregation, in 
general, followed a rather steady, non-spectacular development in the 
knowledge of and participation in the liturgy. At the same time it was 
finding a place in the schools taught by the Congregation. 

Approximately twelve years ago, the Congregation initiated an in- 
tensive program for the members of the postulate, novitiate, and later 
for the juniorate. Its twofold purpose was to develop each sister’s per- 
sonal spiritual life and to provide her with effective means to carry out 
her apostolate of teaching. Problems rising out of the program chal- 
lenged each turn of the road. The manner in which each was handled, 
if not solved, will be considered in its logical place. 

Liturgical formation in the Monroe Congregation is solidly rooted in 
a five-year theology program, totalling thirty hours of college work. It 
includes courses in liturgy, sacred Scripture, Church history, ecclesi- 
ology, fundamental theology, dogma courses in Unity and Trinity, 
redemptive incarnation, grace, and sacramental theology. In the last 
semester of the program, a course in catechetics familiarizes the future 
teacher with the kerygmatic approach in teaching sacred doctrine, and 
assists her in the use of those tools — texts, reference books, visual aids 
—which make possible these approaches on both primary and sec- 
ondary levels. Every thoughtful student carries out of this course the 
conviction that it is not sufficient merely to know the history of salvation 
but that it must be lived by participation in the life of the Church. 

In the past months much re-thinking of the theology program and 
texts for classes has been in progress because of the great advances 
being made in Scripture studies, in history, and in the liturgy. While 
the core courses will remain unchanged there will undoubtedly be a 
shift in emphasis. In the words of one of the planners, the theology 
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program “must be rooted in the Scriptures” and the dogmas must be 
studied in the “framework of the Christian Mystery and God's salvific 
love for His people.” For this method of study, full participation in the 
liturgy is essential. But in order that this participation be “truly intelli- 
gent and meaningful” there is a second essential, namely, the theology 
program. 


THE POSTULANCY 
Bearing in mind the contemplated “shift of emphasis,” the general pro- 
gram of the past decade may here be broken down into its component 
parts. In the year of postulancy a two-hour course in the liturgy has been 
given each semester with Fr. Ellard’s Christian Life and Worship as the 
basic text. A good liturgical library in the postulate is an invitation to 
further reading and postulants are encouraged to use it. 

Right at this point a real problem presents itself, namely, that the 
same course is given to all the postulants however varied their liturgical 
background. The problem has been handled, though not solved, by 
giving to the groups who are well-prepared the opportunity for more 
extensive reading in the liturgy and sacred Scripture and also for using 
their study and reading in the many social-spiritual activities which are 
carried on by all three divisions during the liturgical seasons of Advent, 
Lent, Easter, and Pentecost. 

Impediments to liturgical understanding in the beginning months of 
the postulate are recognized. Unsigned statements of difficulty are 
requested by the Mistress. One postulant, who undoubtedly spoke for 
many, forthrightly expressed herself as greatly desiring to be “uninter- 
rupted” at Mass. She found hardship and distraction in “having to stop, 
put your missal down, pick up a different hymn book, use it, then put 
it down, and try to ‘catch up’ with the priest.” Indeed she had a “feeling 
of rebellion toward a change in the ‘old way’ of doing things.” The dis- 
traction to others was “singing during the Communion time.” Gradually 
as the course in the liturgy progresses and as it is integrated with the 
readings and instructions given by the Mistress, new insight is given to 
the meaning of the Mystical Body and the community spirit of the Mass; 
the old gives way now more easily to the new and the difficult work of 
liturgical foundation is laid. 

Just as the Mistress takes means to discover the postulant’s difficulties 
early in her religious life in order to direct the work of liturgical forma- 
tion, so, near the close of the year she checks with a few questions. The 
unsigned answers help her to gauge what has been accomplished and 
what remains to be done. Answers to the questions indicate a common 
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grasp of the essentials however variously expressed: “What would you 
say ‘Living the Liturgy’ means to you today? What in the past year has 
helped you? What have you read, done, or lived to make the living of 
this year an experience in full Christian living?” 

Lectures on the liturgy and the Mass such as those given by Fr. 
Bernard Cooke, S.J., tape recordings, especially the Tape-of-the-Month 
lectures, the use of the Short Breviary, the chanting of the Little Office 
of the Blessed Virgin, visual aids and panel discussions are mentioned 
frequently as helps. The great liturgical seasons give opportunity for an 
increase in participation in the life of the Church. Solidly established 
upon the theology associated with the great mysteries which each season 
represents, the young sisters prepare by little practices to live its spirit. 


THE NOVITIATE 
The deepening and expanding of liturgical formation moves forward 
in the novitiate through the liturgical orientation of the courses in 
Scripture, by a continuation of formal Mass preparation which in- 
tegrates the Bible and the liturgy and points up the indispensable rela- 
tionship of the two, by daily meditation and readings slanted in the 
same direction, by social living, and, importantly, by the courses in 
Gregorian chant with participation in the singing of holy Mass and other 
church services. One chief objective in the teaching of the chant is to 
emphasize the contrast between the mind of the world and the mind of 
the Church through the medium of song. 

The present sister-director of chant bears witness to the Congrega- 
tion’s “long tradition of fidelity to the mind of the Church” in the 
matter of the chant since the time of St. Pius X’s Motu Proprio on the 
subject. With the message of Mediator Dei in 1947, the effort has been 
to build up “a truly liturgical spirit and mentality in our singing and 
community participation.” In the interest of more community participa- 
tion the chapel singing, which had been the work of the novitiate almost 
exclusively, was extended to include the sisters resident in the mother- 
house during the year and the major part of the Congregation located 
in the four institutions for the summer session. To implement this com- 
munity participation, Benedictine priests from St. Meinrad Abbey, 
Indiana, and from O’Fallon, Missouri, conducted summer classes and 
trained the community to sing the simpler Masses and Benediction 
hymns. This training was transferred in time to the mission houses and 
schools, with sisters singing in their own convent chapels and training 
their pupils to sing the chant in the parish church. Valuable as this effort 
proved to be there was yet something wanting. That something which 
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would provide the true foundation for a “genuine understanding of 
participation” according to the mind of Pope Pius XII was the theology 
program. 

The chant class, too, has its problems. Time for preparation and 
rehearsal is at a minimum in a full college program. During the postu- 
late an effort is made to familiarize the postulants with the ordinaries 
of the Mass, special motets for the major feasts, the Holy Week singing, 
Benedictions, and some English hymns and psalms. First-year novices 
have one general rehearsal and two hours of class in Gregorian chant 
each week. Here the objective is to establish basic reading principles and 
to introduce the singing of Gregorian propers. During the two years of 
novitiate and through the juniorate there is participation in four high 
Masses each week so that considerable ease is acquired in singing the 
Sunday propers, those of special feasts, and the common of the saints. 
The time limitation for practice results in “cycles of dull performance” 
due to the lack of opportunity to work with new material. Secondly, 
because the day is too short the rehearsal is held in the evening. After a 
day of study and work it can happen that the sisters are not in mental 
or physical mood to make the effort to perform well or to enjoy what 
could be a worthwhile experience. The enthusiasm of the Mistress at 
such a time is an asset. 

Social living as a means of deepening the liturgical spirit is associated 
in part by group preparation for holy Mass. This gives the novices 
scope for creative application of their knowledge of Scripture and 
liturgy. For their program they may use panel, skit, kineposium, or 
other method; valuable experience is gained by all for the future 
apostolate. 

In an effort to “live with the Church” and with the theological orienta- 
tion that gives meaning to this expression, the novitiate sponsors certain 
liturgically oriented customs. Perhaps the one most eagerly anticipated 
is the Holy Thursday agape carried out in each meaningful detail. The 
entire motherhouse family, including the youngest postulant and the 
most senior professed able to walk, gather together in one great refectory 
for this holy feast. On All Hallows’ eve the entire community of the 
motherhouse moves in procession to the sisters’ cemetery carrying relics 
and chanting the litany of the saints. The annual procession and bless- 
ing of the fields on rogation days is a tradition of forty years. A bulletin 
board with the daily liturgical theme and Mystical Body intention, like 
the Advent wreath, has moved far beyond the motherhouse to her 
institutions and her mission houses. 
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THE JUNIORATE 
In much of what has been reported here the juniorate also participates. 
While the heavy school program of the juniors does not allow as ex- 
tensive activity in the way of communal Mass preparation and para- 
liturgies, it does provide through the theology program what is in the 
last analysis the bedrock of real liturgical living. During these years 
the dogma courses are reinforced and deepened by means of the phi- 
losophy courses which build up a scaffolding of sound thinking and 
which enables the young sister to give with assurance a reason for the 
faith that is in her. In the last semester of the juniorate the sisters pre- 
view their future apostolate by means of the course in catechetics. Then 
too, a number of juniors, postulants, and second-year novices, super- 
vised by experienced professed sisters, participate in a Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine program in the Monroe area. This is one of the 
basic objectives of the Resource Center. 

Perhaps this is the logical place to mention briefly the Pius XII 
Religious Education Resource Center initiated in 1958 by faculty mem- 
bers of the college on the Monroe campus. Its general aim is to help ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and publishers by providing a center for every 
type of material needed to make the teaching of religion on all levels 
both vital and inspiring. More specifically, the Center aims to give the 
sisters the opportunity of learning the best methods and materials and 
the most recent in both for the better teaching of religion. The fostering 
of creative work in this field in the community, the preparation and 
diffusion of bibliographies for the sisters and for publishers, and the 
orientating of young religious in formation “toward that apostolate 
which is specifically ours as a community” are only a part of the far- 
reaching program proposed by the Resource Center. 


ON MISSION 
There are two problems that need to be faced at this point. One is sug- 
gested by the very “riches” in books and materials made available to 
the young sister all through her five year program of formation. In 
her mission life she will not have this abundance but she will have what 
is necessary. What can be done to equalize the difference? 

The careful selection of books made from an up-to-date approved list 
issued from the motherhouse and funds for purchasing these books are 
the measure of the spiritual library on the missions. Each house sub- 
scribes to such periodicals as Review for Religious, Worship, Sursum 
Corda, and The Pope Speaks, in addition to the popular type of Catholic 
periodical and the professional magazines. Each issue of the Com- 
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munity News sheet features recent spiritual books and special articles 
in periodicals. All of this reading matter has value in helping religious 
to keep spiritually alert. 

The second general problem is that of the transition of the young 
sister from her sheltered years of formation to mission life and the 
apostolate. In the juniorate she has lived with enthusiastic companions 
of her own age and training; on mission, she may work with sisters 
experienced in the apostolate but who have not had her specialized 
training. While they use the missal, they may not get excited about the 
liturgy. Undoubtedly she will find some of the most senior religious in 
the house who are always happy to adopt any new liturgical practices 
proposed as a help to live more closely with the Church. Briefly, this 
transition problem is not old versus young with the graveyard settling 
the issue. While the problem will completely disappear only after all 
members of the Congregation have had a uniform program of forma- 
tion, the young sister here and now should realize that she can learn both 
spiritually and professionally from her companions the many things 
which cannot be found in the best of programs; there is no substitute for 
the experience of living. 

A far more frustrating situation for the young sister presents itself 
in the apostolate of the classroom when she undertakes to make her 
children know and love the liturgy so dear to her. The children do not 
react as she expected them to do. She must find ways to bait them. Be- 
cause of this felt need of the young teachers in their religion classes one 


of their Mistresses has prepared Children of the Church. This attractive 
little work on the liturgy for children might be described as a source 
book. Its purpose is to aid the sister in carrying out liturgical projects of 
various kinds in order that interest and enthusiasm will be created 
among her children, for both are essential in the religion class. 


SUMMERS AT HOME 
The able religious women who have administered the Congregation of 
the Immaculate Heart during the past forty years have been alert to the 
need of finding ways and means to increase the knowledge and love of 
the liturgy among the sisters. The provisions made by them for the 
chant and community singing have been noted. Among the recent posi- 
tive measures are the planned summer sessions in theology which began 
a dozen years ago under the direction of the Dominican Fathers and 
later under Jesuits and secular priests. Large numbers of sisters enrolled 
in this program which extended over a period of five summers. Programs 
for orientation in and appreciation of the liturgy through lectures and 
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classes, as well as courses in sacred Scripture, Church history and eccle- 
siology have been electives almost yearly. Whenever a Catholic univer- 
sity has offered courses in the liturgy and chant the General Superior has 
sent some sisters to enroll. 

The formation of the Spiritual Renewal Group in the summer of 
1953 brought together approximately fifty sisters of fifteen years’ pro- 
fession for the entire vacation period. At some house apart from the 
community, they spend the weeks in solitude, prayer, and the study of 
sacred Scripture, the liturgy, and the history and spirit of the Congrega- 
tion. A master-director, a priest of some religious congregation and spe- 
cially trained as a teacher and spiritual guide, is at the service of the 
members of the group to help each achieve, in reality, a spiritual 
renewal. 


GENERAL MEANS 
In 1956 the motherhouse took the initiative in having the ceremony of 
the solemn enthronement of the Sacred Heart and the rededication of 
the Congregation to the Sacred Heart. In the months following, the in- 
stitutions of the Congregation and the mission houses with their schools 
were consecrated. By this common consecration the spiritual bonds be- 
tween all the members of the community were greatly strengthened. 
The monthly Community News sheet, previously referred to, plays a 
definite part in keeping the houses alert, liturgically speaking, as to what 
is going on at the motherhouse: how the great feasts and the liturgical 
seasons were kept, the recording of the liturgical music sung in the 
motherhouse chapel on some feast, suggestions on the spirit of some 
season to be initiated in ILH.M. schools. 

The General Superior’s circular letters written to the Congregation- 
at-large each month is inspirational, spiritual, and liturgical. In it Mother 
General seeks to motivate each sister to make earnest preparation for 
the approaching liturgical season, for a feast of the Church and espe- 
cially one that has special significance for our Congregation. She re- 
calls the spiritual ideals as well as the obligations and responsibilities of 
our religious consecration. The letter is read by each local superior, soon 
after its arrival, to her assembled community. The matter of the letter 
is made the subject of meditation by many who seriously work for their 
spiritual advancement. 

To what extent have all these efforts contributed to a deeper realiza- 
tion and love for “living with the Church” within the Congregation? 
Obviously there is no definitive answer. Let a single example be cited, 
not as an answer, but as a proverbial “straw” to point the direction of 
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the liturgical “wind.” Back in 1927 when the liturgy was definitely on 
its way in the Congregation, and more particularly in Marygrove Col- 
lege, the General Superior requested a vote from the religious faculty 
then numbering about fifty sisters on the advisability of introducing the 
Missa recitata at the community Mass on campus. More than fifty per 
cent voted no. Parenthetically it should be recorded that a few weeks 
later the General Superior quietly announced: “Sisters, tomorrow 
morning we will begin the Missa recitata at our Mass.” We did. And 
have been doing it every morning in the thirty-three years since. In 
1959 the General Superior requested a vote of the Congregation on the 
continuation of the experiment with the Short Breviary, a copy of which 
she had provided for each sister. This time from 1277 returns less than 
six percent voted no. 

Sister M. Rosalita, 1.H.M. 


THE EICHSTAETT Maes. 


HE Interna- 
tional Study Week on Mission Catechetics of which Fr. Sloyan writes in 
this issue drew up, besides the “dodecalogue” he enumerates, and rules 
for teachers and writers of catechisms, nine “conclusions” that sum- 
marize the hopes of the participants for future improvements in the 
catechetical apostolate. Osservatore Romano of September 22 by print- 
ing them in full called them to the attention of the Catholic world: for 
their importance is not limited to mission countries. Father Sloyan has 
furnished WorsuHiP with the following English text: 

1) Catechetical Revival. 

At the present time we are faced in our mission apostolate with an 
extremely urgent task which imposes grave responsibility. Complete 
success in this task will never be achieved by any mere increase in 
catechetical activity. 

What we need is something more: a reform that takes account of the 
findings of modern psychology and the conclusions reached by the 
recent kerygmatic renewal. 

The chief aim of this kerygmatic renewal is to present the truth of our 
faith as an organic whole. 

Its core is the Good News of our redemption in Christ. Its fruit should 
be the grateful response of our love. 
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It is in the light of this central message of Christian catechesis that 
all the other truths of the faith must be viewed, presented, and made 
fruitful for Christian life. 

2) Need for a Clearly Outlined Program. 

We need a general but clearly outlined program for the catechetical 
apostolate. 

Such a program should meet the special catechetical needs in mission 
lands today, but in no way neglect such needs in every country. 

To draw up this program, ten specialists in catechetics have been 
chosen. 

These men shall be under the guidance of a bishops’ board consisting 
of Archbishop Hurley (Durban, Union of South Africa), Archbishop 
Gopu (Hyderabad, India), Archbishop Young (Hobart, Australia), 
and Bishop Yougbare (Koupéla, Haute Volta, West Africa). 

3) Liturgy. 

There is latent in the liturgy a colossal wealth of meaning and a tremen- 
dous instructive power. These lie in its prayers, songs, and readings; in 
the actions of the priest and people, the frequency of its celebration and 
the assembly for it of all the faithful. 

Therefore, the liturgy should be celebrated in a manner which will 
bring out to the full its catechetical content, and which will enable the 
people to take an active part in it devoutly and intelligently. 

Hence, in order that the liturgy may produce its due catechetical 
effect, it should display its intrinsic excellences by means of its intel- 
ligibility, beauty and clarity. Only thus can its full catechetical value 
be exploited. 

But this cannot be done unless certain reforms are introduced. Some 
proposals will be found set forth in a separate document.} 

4) Bible. 

The Bible must be given a very prominent place in catechetical teaching 
because it is the inspired word of God, and the most important of all the 
Church’s didactic books. It sets forth the divine actions whereby God 
has revealed Himself; its method of presentation is so vivid and lively 
that it is suited to man’s capacities; and it is explicitly ordered towards 
man’s salvation. 

Hence catechetics must be solidly built upon a biblical foundation; 
every age group should be taught Bible texts and made familiar with 
events in Bible history. 

*These are substantially identical with the proposals of the Nijmegen 


congress in 1959 (cf. Liturgy and the Missions; also WorsHir, November 
1959, p. 648. 
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5) Textbooks. 

Good textbooks are an absolute necessity for catechetical work. The 
suggestions which are most important for their compilation have been 
set forth in a special section of the Catechetical Axioms. 

Those who teach religion in the missions need a “teacher’s aid-book” 
even more than do those similarly engaged in countries where Christian- 
ity has already been established. These aid-books should not only pro- 
vide the necessary material, but also give guidance for its use. 

The mere revision or modification of former textbooks or catechisms 
which are not drawn up according to the principles of the catechetical 
renewal cannot produce a work which fulfills the basic demands of 
catechetics. 

Good new textbooks can be composed only by authors who are 
thoroughly acquainted with the findings of modern catechetics. 

6) Postulata on the Catechetical Centers. 

To ensure the practical co-operation of all in the catechetical apostolate, 
the participants in this Study Week wish: 

a) That in each diocese there may function a catechetical office ac- 
cording to the decree Provido sane consilio. Besides the appointment of 
a diocesan commission, this implies the formation of a catechetical 
center, from which the teachers of religion can get both advice and 
catechetical material. 

b) That the director of this diocesan center be prepared for his task 
by special studies, and be given time and opportunity to promote the 
catechetical renewal in an efficient manner. 

c) That, in each country, a national center serve as a link between the 
various diocesan centers and the catechetical movement abroad. That 
such a center may organize efforts towards a better adapted catechesis, 
by means of inquiries, study sessions, publication of books and maga- 
zines, and the like. 

d) That, wherever necessary, those national centers work in close 
co-operation with regional centers fulfilling the same task on a linguistic 
basis. 

e) That the various national centers, especially those in the mission 
countries, help one another by pooling their documentation and the 
fruits of their experiments in the catechetical apostolate. 

f) In particular, that the help already given by several institutes for 
the formation of specialists in catechetics be still further increased, so 
that all future directors of religious instruction in the missions be 
really able to obtain the special preparation they need. 
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7) Catechists (lay-teachers). 

All catechists should have at least one year of solid training. This must 
impart to them above all a complete grasp of the fundamentals of Chris- 
tian doctrine concerning man’s salvation, together with an adequate 
competence in catechetical methods. 

At the same time great stress must be laid on the spiritual training 
and character formation given to the catechists as well as on their social 
behavior, so that they may become not only good teachers, but also 
“witnesses to Christ.” 

In their religious training, the Bible and the liturgy must be given the 
prominent place due to them in the catechetical apostolate later on. 

8) Catechetical Training in Seminaries. 

The catechetical renewal has not as yet brought forth its due fruit in 
the missions. The chief reason for this is the inadequate training in 
catechetics of the future missionaries. This applies not merely to in- 
digenous priests, but also to those from the home countries. 

It is absolutely essential that future missionaries be given a training 
in catechetics suited to the needs of our own day. This would involve a 
series of lectures and also sufficient training in practice; the course would 
have to familiarize the future missionary with the aims, viewpoint and 
technique of the modern catechetical movement, would be designed ex- 
pressly in the light of the missionary apostolate, and impart to him a 
certain degree of competence in teaching catechism. 

It is just as important that the major subjects of theology (dogma, 
moral, exegesis) should be presented to the future missionary from 
the same angle, so that he may grasp vividly and clearly the organic 
unity of the Christian message of salvation, the religious content of 
each doctrine, and its application to Christian life. 

9) Cooperation. 

Catechetical cooperation of Christian countries with mission countries 
will assume various forms, notably the following: 

a) developing intercommunication between catechetical centers and 
experts in missionary countries among themselves, and also with centers 
and experts in Christian countries ; 

b) helping one another in the catechetical and pastoral training of 
seminarians and priests, in the study of psychology of the peoples to be 
evangelized and in addition to it in the studies of missiology and ethno!- 
ogy, in the progress of catechetical institutions, in the foundation of 
catechetical centers, and in the improvement of books and periodicals. 
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Our cover design. The zodiac, with the monogram of Christ replacing 
the sun as its center, has been a familiar figure in Christian symbolism. 
It is particularly appropriate to illustrate the Christmas mystery: for, as 
the Martyrology for the Nativity states, the Son of God became man in 
order “to consecrate the world.” He is the Lord of history, the Head of 
all creation. 


Father Kenny’s excellent article in this issue on “The Age for Con- 
firmation” raises a practical problem. If, as he shows so conclusively, the 
traditional teaching of the Church is that confirmation should be ad- 
ministered to children when they reach the age of reason and that it 
should normally precede their first Communion, then the ideal would 
surely be to have children receive their first Communion at a Mass 
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celebrated by the bishop and immediately following the rite of con- 
firmation. 

In practice, however, combining confirmation and first Communion 
would ordinarily have the effect of postponing first Communion, at least 
if the present discipline is maintained, since in average dioceses it is 
impossible to have a bishop confirm annually in each parish. Since no 
one would want to postpone the first Communion of children who have 
reached the age of reason, perhaps a compromise solution could be 
envisaged. 

First Communion could be treated as a family affair. Children could 
begin to receive Communion, with their parents, as soon as they were 
considered ready. This decision would be made after consultation be- 
tween their parents and their catechism teachers and with the approval 
of their pastor. A more “solemn” Communion could then be observed as 
an integral part of the rite of confirmation. It would be the first “public,” 
corporate Communion of the confirmation class, that is, of those chil- 
dren who had reached the age of reason since the last administration of 
confirmation in the parish. 

This procedure would have the advantage of maintaining, at least 
symbolically, the traditional order of the sacraments of Christian ini- 
tiation and it would also increase the bishop’s role in their administration 
(a consideration which was a major factor historically in the divorce 
between confirmation and infant baptism). Combining “solemn” Com- 
munion with confirmation would likewise serve to underscore the nature 


of Communion as a pledge of fidelity to Christ, and this is certainly an 
aspect of the Eucharist which needs to be emphasized in our times. 


OTHER HORIZONS 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDY WEEK 


ON MISSION weit 
HE spirit of modern 


catechetics is a single spirit, just as the spirit of modern physics or biol- 
ogy or theology is unitary. Whenever men from around the world gather 
to discuss any of these disciplines their thought runs in certain patterns, 
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with little challenge or dispute on matters acknowledged by all as 
central. What the uninitiated describe as “trends” or “new develop- 
ments” the more expert simply assume to be the main body of knowl- 
edge. 

At Eichstaett in Germany this summer (July 21-28), some one hun- 
dred and seventy-five persons gathered—of about two hundred and 
fifty invited — to discuss the problems of mission catechesis in light of 
the best catechetical theory and practice. The international study week 
was presided over by His Eminence Valerian Cardinal Gracias, arch- 
bishop of Bombay. Jaime Cardinal de Barros Camara of Rio de Janeiro 
attended throughout, and the apostolic nuncio to Germany, Archbishop 
Conrado Bafile, visited the sessions. 

Sixty of those taking part were bishops, all but three of them from 
mission territories by some definition. A number of German mission-aid 
societies such as the Ludwigsmissionsverein were responsible by their 
generous gifts for the presence of the missionaries. Approximately sev- 
enty-five of the participants came from the mission territories in which 
they are now laboring. The remaining one hundred were from nations 
ecclesiastically more developed, though fully half of these had a mission 
commitment through their religious society or lay institute. 

As the sessions progressed it became evident that the fact that a 
country is, or is no longer, under the jurisdiction of the Sacred Congre- 
gation de Propaganda Fide does not provide a sufficient indication of 
its apostolic needs or progress. The Philippines which are not under 
Propaganda teem with mission activity; South Africa and Australia, 
which are, have numerous situations quite like those of Germany and 
the U.S. 

It did not take the participants long to discover that the worldwide 
problems of catechesis are more alike than they are different, though 
some European missionaries who seemed to have done very little 
accommodating to the cultures in which they labor were claiming to 
the very end that “everything was different” on their mission. 

The historic city of Eichstaett in Bavaria, the seat of a bishopric since 
St. Boniface’s time (745), was host to the meeting. Its major seminary 
and other buildings provided a fine accommodation, but it served as the 
‘site chiefly because the bishop of Eichstaett since 1948, the Most Rev. 
Joseph Schroeffer, saw the German national catechism through to 
completion in his function as secretary to the bishops’ commission for 
religious education. A higher faculty of religious pedagogy was also 
founded in Eichstaett in 1958. 
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The ancient convent of St. Walburga where the women delegates 
stayed is the mother abbey of all but a few American Benedictine sisters, 
through the three who came to St. Mary’s, Pennsylvania, in 1852 in 
response to Abbot Boniface Wimmer’s cail. 

The study week was organized by the Institute of Mission Apologetics 
in the Philippines, under the direction of Fr. Johannes Hofinger, S.J. 
It was a follow-up of last year’s smaller gathering in Nijmegen, Holland, 
which yielded papers published under the title Liturgy and the Missions 
(Kenedy, N.Y., 1960). 

This invaluable book on liturgical theory and missionary adaptation, 
valid for any part of the world, will have a fitting companion-volume 
in the Eichstaett talks. They are to appear shortly after Christmas 
published by Herder and Herder in New York, Verlag Herder in Frei- 
burg, and Editions du Cerf in Paris. Father Clifford Howell, S.J., is 
serving as the English-language editor. 

The sessions were conducted in English, French and German, but a 
copy of the talks in the three languages and in some cases Spanish as 
well was presented to each participant upon his arrival. The oral simulta- 
neous-translation scheme worked flawlessly. 

Those who have read the successive collections of papers delivered 
at Rome (1950), Antwerp (1956) and Nijmegen will realize that 
contemporary catechetical progress has nowhere spoken with so clear a 
voice as at Eichstaett. It is not an exaggeration to speak of the meeting 
as “historic.” 

Among those who delivered the main papers the following should be 
mentioned: the Most Rev. Emmanuel Larrain, bishop of Talca, Chile, 
“The Characteristics of Missionary Catechesis”; the Rev. Domenico 
Grasso, S.J., Gregorian University, Rome, “What Is the Real Core of 
Our Missionary Preaching?”; the Rev. Walbert Biihlmann, O.F.M. 
Cap., University of Fribourg, Switzerland, “Missionary Adaptation of 
Our Catechesis”; the Rev. Klemens Tilmann of the Oratory, Munich, 
“Origin and Development of Modern Catechetical Methods, Seen from 
the Missionary Viewpoint”; the Most Rev. Arthur Elchinger, bishop 
coadjutor of Strasbourg, “Catechetical Use of the Bible”; and the Most 
Rev. Denis Hurley, O.M.I., of Durban, Union of South Africa, “The 
Role of the Bishop in the Catechetical Renewal.” 

Other speakers were the Most Rev. Archbishop Mark Gopu of Hyder- 
abad, India, Bishop Joseph Blomjous of Mwanga, Tanganyika, and 
Vicar Apostolic William Duschak of Calapan, Mindoro, P.I.; the Rev- 
erend Fathers Léopold Dénis, S.J., Joseph Goldbrunner, Hubert Fischer, 
Martin Ramsauer, S.J., Joseph Spae, C.I.C.M., Paul Brussigger, S.M.B., 
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Pierre Jacquemart, M.E.P., Georges Delcuve, S.J.; and Sister Pia, C.P.S., 
of Marianhill, Union of South Africa. 

The topics of the successive days were as follows: 1) The Kerygmatic 
Renewal of Missionary Catechesis; 2) The Methodological Renewal of 
Missionary Catechesis; 3) The Catechism and Religion Textbook (Aid- 
book) in the Missions; 4) The Catechetical Importance of Missionary 
Worship; 5) The Catechetical Task of the Catechumenate; 6) Prepa- 
ration and Further Training of the Catechist. 

Three papers were delivered each day, and discussion by language 
groups was carried on morning and afternoon: two in English, one each 
in French and German. The combination of British colonial and Ameri- 
can commercial interests has made of English a missionary lingua 
franca, quite apart from English-speaking missionary efforts. African 
and Japanese representatives helped to populate the English sections 
along with Indians and Filipinos, not to speak of the numerous Flemish, 
Dutch and French-speaking missionaries who have come to use English 
exclusively. 

There were ten Americans in attendance, and one English-speaking 
and three French-speaking Canadians. A number of others were there 
who have lived and worked in this country, notably the Most Rev. 
Joseph Bowers, S.V.D., of Accra, Ghana, a West Indian by birth whose 
studies were made in Bay St. Louis, Miss., and the Rev. Joseph McGlade 
of the Society of St. Columban, Navan, Ireland. 

The U.S. representation included the Rev. Joseph B. Collins, S.S., 
national director of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, the Rt. 
Rev. Anthony Fuerst, diocesan director of the C.C.D. in Cleveland, the 
Rev. John J. Scanlon who holds the same position in San Francisco, the 
Rev. Theodore Stone, assistant director in Chicago, and the present 
writer; Sisters Maria de la Cruz Aymes-Coucke and Richard Byrne, 
H.H.S., both of the San Francisco C.C.D. office; and Fathers Augustine 
Cornides, O.S.B., of St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., Paul Asselin 
and Thomas Stransky, C.S.P., now at Boston and Rome respectively, 
and Charles Riepe of Baltimore, all of whom have been engaged in 
European studies. 

Early in the week a committee of six persons was formed to frame 
three sets of propositions, namely on the task of catechetics itself, some 
practical directives for catechists, and some rules for the guidance of 
those who draw up textbooks of religious instruction. Preliminary drafts 
of all three had been presented to each participant on his arrival. Discus- 
sion of them was the chief business of the twice-daily meetings by lan- 
guage groups. 
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This committee was made up of Fathers Delcuve of Lumen Vitae 
Center, Brussels, and André Brien, director of the Institut Supérieur 
Catéchetique, Paris; Klemens Tilmann and Franz Schreibmayr, both 
of the Munich Oratory; and Francis Somerville, S.J., editor of The 
Sower and director of the National Catechetical Centre, London, and 
the present writer. 

Each language group was simultaneously making special efforts to 
convey to the two who represented it the “sense” of their deliberations. 
An ad hoc English-speaking committee met unremittingly throughout, 
for example; active in this and not yet mentioned were Canon J. Emmet 
Carter of St. Joseph’s Teachers’ College, Montreal, and Fathers Camille 
Marivoet, C.I.C.M., of Rizal, P.I., Joseph Spae, C.I.C.M., of Tokyo, 
Colin Collins of the National Catechetical Commission, Pretoria, and 
Brian Walsh of Mayfield, N.S.W., Australia. 

Besides the three sets of axioms and pedagogical norms, a drafting 
committee also framed some conclusions of the study week which were 
voted on affirmatively by the whole assembly at the end. 

The variety of racial and cultural backgrounds of the participants 
filled Eichstaett with color of dress and speech and facial hue. A great 
part of the problem discussed was the past westernization of Asia, 
Africa and Australasia, the dear price the Church has paid for her 
successes in the missions. 

Fittingly, men of the West were to the fore in confessing the offenses 
of their fellow nationals against the rich traditions of Africa, India, and 
the Far East which have accompanied the spread of the gospel. A natural 
reticence kept African Negro, Indian and Oriental bishops and clergy 
from stating the problem in all its starkness, but men of Europe and the 
Americas gave them tongue time and again with a boldness they could 
not hope to match. 

Whenever the discussions grew over-theoretical (the tendency of 
inhabitants of the lecture-hall) or over-practical (the tendency of men 
in the field) voices like those of Colomb, Drinkwater, Staffner, Baltha- 
sar Fischer, Van Caster, Jungmann, Archbishops Young of Hobart, 
Raymond of Allahabad, Koslowiecki of Lusaka, Rhodesia, would speak 
up to restore the balance. 

And behind it all was the indomitable spirit of Fr. Hofinger, without 
whom, as Cardinal Gracias said on more than one occasion, none of 
this restoration to the Church of her catechetical heritage might have 
been taking place. 

The twelve axioms and the explanations which follow are designated 
as, 
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BASIC PRINCIPLES OF MODERN CATECHETICS 


I. OUR AIM 
1) Catechesis carries out the command of Christ to proclaim God's 
message of salvation to all men. 

Christ carried out the will of His Father by giving His Church the 
commission “to preach the Gospel to every creature,” “to make dis- 
ciples” for Him and to provide Him with “witnesses throughout the 
world” (Mk 16:15; Mt 28:19; Acts 1: 8). The catechist does what Christ 
did and commissioned the Church to do: he proclaims the Good News 
of salvation, he helps men to accept it and to become disciples who will 
give witness to it. Catechesis, then, does more than teach the doctrines 
of the Church; it wins men (children, adolescents, adults) for Christ 
and after baptism unites them further to Him. 

All principles and methods of catechizing flow from the missionary 
command of Christ. 


Il. OUR MESSAGE 
2) Catechesis proclaims the merciful love of the Father for us and the 
Good News of God’s kingdom. 

Carrying out the commission of Christ, the Church brings a message 
from God which surpasses by far what the heart of men can think of or 
hope for (cf. 1 Cor 2:10; Eph 3:20). 

The Church proclaims to all people that the eternal and grace-giving 
kingdom of God is at hand, a kingdom prefigured in the Old Testament, 
begun by Christ in the New and growing toward the fullness of glory 
at the end of time (Mk 1:15; Mt 24:14; 25:34). All men are invited to 
the wedding feast prepared by the King of kings from all eternity (Mt 
22: 2ff). 

This message proclaims that God is not merely an idea or a remote 
and silent being, but a living personal God, the almighty Creator and the 
eternal Father. It tells of a world not drifting into chaos but being trans- 
formed into “a new heaven and a new earth” (Apoc 21:1). It speaks not 
of the dissolution of all things but of a “new creature” and a eternal and 
living union with our Father in heaven. 

3) Catechesis is Christ-centered, reflecting the fulfilment in and through 
Christ of the Father’s loving design. 

God the Father carried out His plan through Christ, His Son, born of 
the Virgin Mary, our Savior and Lord. Salvation is found only in Him 
(Acts 4:12). Through Christ we know about the Father and receive the 
Good News about the Father’s kingdom. By His death, resurrection and 
ascension, Christ saves us from our sins. He works in us through the 
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Holy Spirit and leads us toward that day when He will judge all men and 
bring the world to its perfection. He is the Word (John 1:1), the Me- 
diator (1 Tim 2:5), the Way and the Life (John 14:16). 

Catechesis gives due importance to the historical treatment of God's 
design: how God prepared for Christ’s coming in the Old Testament, 
how His coming brought about our salvation, and how Christ continues 
to communicate Himself through the Holy Spirit till He returns as the 
Lord of glory. 

4) Catechesis proclaims that Christ continues to live and work in His 
Church through the Holy Spirit and the ministry of His shepherds. 

By the action of the Holy Spirit in the Church and particularly in the 
hierarchy, Christ gathers men together through His word, sanctifies and 
gives them life through the mystery of His passion, resurrection and 
ascension communicated in the Sacraments and gives them power to be 
witnesses before the world. 

The Church is truly Christ’s Body. He unites the members to Himself, 
the Head, and to one another, and assigns to each member a specific 
function. The Church is the chosen race, a people God means to have 
for Himself, a holy people called to priestly service in the world (cf. 
1 Pet 2:9). The Church is the city built on the mountain top, illumined 
by Christ’s light and shining brightly for all nations to see (cf. Mt 5:14; 
Isaias 2). It is the family of God on earth, the home which the Father 
offers to all wanderers, the community of men advancing to its eternal 
destiny. 

5) Catechesis emphasizes that worship is the heart of Christian com- 
munity life. 

Whenever the Church celebrates liturgy, she assembles as a holy 
people. Christ is in her midst and she is vivified by the Holy Spirit. In 
the Service of the Word (Mass of the Catechumens) Christ nourishes 
His Church by the word of life and carries her prayer up to the Father. 
In the celebration of the Eucharist (Mass of the Faithful) Christ engulfs 
her in the sacrifice of the redemption and saturates her anew with His 
life. By the one eucharistic bread, the many are made one body (1 Cor 
10:17). By the good tidings, the prayer and the sacramental celebration, 
the people are filled with inner strength, spiritual knowledge and under- 
standing in order to proclaim the Word of God without fear (cf. Acts 
4:31). 

Worship is primarily directed to the praise of God. At the same time 
it is the highest expression of catechesis. Catechesis leads to worship and 
draws its life from worship. Worship is the inexhaustible source of faith, 
grace and the apostolate. 
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Ill. OUR RESPONSE 
6) Catechesis teaches us to respond to God's call by an inner change 
of heart manifested in a life of faith and hope and of loving obedience 
to His commands. 

Man’s first response to the message of salvation is that inner change 
of heart described in the Gospel as absolutely necessary to enter the 
kingdom. Turning to God, man begins to realize all that God has done, 
is doing, and will do for him. In this acceptance of Christ, which must 
be made by catechumen and Christian alike, man recognizes the God of 
love who will save him from his sins. Repenting of his sins and filled 
with joy at the recognition of His Savior, he is moved to obey the com- 
mandment of love. “The man who loves God is the man who keeps the 
commandments he has from me” (John 14:21). 

7) Catechesis makes the Christian aware of his responsibility for the 
world and the betterment of its condition. 

The Christian sees the world as the work and possession of the Father 
in heaven, and feels responsible for it as “son and heir.” What is called 
the “profane” or “natural” order is no less from the hand of God. The 
Christian must value it in itself if he is to contribute to its sanctification 
in Christ. This is particularly true of the social order. If the Christian 
does not endeavor to restore it to its proper condition in regard to family, 
professional, economic, civic and cultural life, he is betraying the trust 
of his heavenly Father. 

8) Catechesis leads the Christian to share the faith with others. 

Catechesis makes the Christian keenly aware that the growth and 
welfare of God’s kingdom depend on him. It stimulates missionary spirit 
so that the followers of Christ strive for sanctity, not only for the sake 
of their own salvation and greater happiness, but that their fellowmen 
may see their good example and praise the Father Who is in heaven (Mt 
5:16). It is the Holy Spirit who makes them witnesses of His word and 
life, and enables each one according to the measure of his faith and the 
gifts he has received from God, to communicate the message of salvation 
with its spiritual values to all with whom he comes in contact. Sanctity 
of life, the praise and joy of Christians, their contentment and assurance, 
their willingness and ability to share the message, and especially their 
love which embraces even enemies, are the signs by which others are led 
to experience the realities and values of God’s kingdom. 


IV. OUR METHOD 
9) Catechesis, following God’s method, proclaims “the wonderful works 
of God,” which show forth the truth and especially the love contained 
in them, moving the heart and inspiring the whole life. 
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Catechesis follows God’s method of proclaiming the glad tidings of 
salvation. The wonderful works of God as narrated in the Old Testament, 
the miracles, discourses, and events in the New Testament, lead us to an 
understanding of the divine message and of its impact in our lives (cf. 
Heb 1:1). In these events God has come close to us, He has revealed and 
united Himself to us and He has shown us the way to live through Him 
and in Him. Catechesis is at the service of this divine revelation and 
adapts itself to God’s own way of winning men. 

10) Catechesis embraces a four-fold presentation of the faith: through 
liturgy, Bible, systematic teaching and the testimony of Christian living. 

Each of these forms of presentation has its own specific function in the 
winning of the non-Christian and the development of the Christian. 
Catechesis strives to combine liturgy, Bible, doctrine and the testimony 
of Christian living, so that the organic unity of the Christian message is 
more clearly presented. 

Liturgy. The liturgy does more than communicate the Christian 
mystery to the mind of the participant. It uses sound pedagogical prin- 
ciples: the intuitive process, activity, teaching by experience, the impart- 
ing of values. It appeals to the entire person, the sensibilities, the intellect 
and the will. It is the means of impregnating the whole life with the 
spirit of Christ. For, in the liturgy, the mystery of redemption is not only 
proclaimed through the words of the holy Scripture, but is also expressed 
in prayers and hymns, presented in sacred signs and rendered sacramen- 
tally present and efficacious. 

Bible. Catechesis is as inseparable from the Bible, the inspired word of 
God, as a plant from its roots. The Bible is the basis of the Church’s 
proclamation and thus also of her catechesis. We use the Bible to follow 
the history of salvation in the way God Himself made it known. These 
sacred books take us from the creation of the world to its end and show 
us how Christ is the fulfilment of all. 

Systematic Teaching. The systematic presentation of the faith has its 
roots in the creeds and preaching of the early Christian proclamation, 
and has derived its organic development from the authoritative teaching 
of the Church throughout the ages. The catechism gives the learner 
spiritual insight into the relationship between the faith and Christian life 
and enables him to cope with the questions of the day as an articulate 
Christian, and to express his faith to those who inquire about it. 

Testimony of Christian Living. The Christian message and teaching is 
borne out through the witness of a Christian life. The life of the Church 
and her saints show us repeatedly that Christ lives and works in the 
Church. The witness of a Christian life by individuals and by the com- 
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munity of the faithful, not only nourishes the faith of Catholics, but is 
the way that ordinarily leads the non-Christian to Christ and to the 
Church. 

11) Catechesis adapts itself to the life and thought of peoples, shows due 
appreciation of their laudable views and customs and integrates them 
harmoniously into a Christian way of life. 

The message of the living God should contact the living man, move 
his innermost heart, and convert him from within. Before the catechist 
begins his task God has already worked in the individuals and nations 
of His creation through His truth and grace, moving them to seek and 
attain their salvation in Christ (Acts 17: 26-27). In the love of the Good 
Shepherd, the catechist seeks to recognize the special character, manner 
of thought, outlook, customs and culture of his catechumens. Beginning 
at the point where they can follow him, he seeks to instruct them ac- 
cording to the psychology of age-group, sex and special circumstance. 
Guided by the Holy Spirit he enters into their hidden problems and leads 
them to adopt Christ’s way of thinking as the best solution. He seeks in 
patience to correct whatever is false and erroneous but humbly endeavors 
to mould into the Christian way of life “whatever things are true, what- 
ever honorable, whatever just, whatever holy, whatever lovable, what- 
ever of good repute, if there be any virtue, if anything worthy of praise” 
(Phil 4:8). 

12) Catechesis introduces the catechumen into a living community and 
helps him to strike firm roots in it. 

The life of faith is a life in the community of believers. The apostles 
received their formation in the community which Christ gathered around 
Himself as the family of God (Mt 12:19). Those who were converted 
at the sermon of St. Peter were “taken into the community of the faithful 
which was inspired by the Holy Spirit” (Acts 2:41 ff.). They found a 
home in the communal life of the primitive Church. Likewise, the be- 
lievers today should welcome and embrace the newly baptized. Special 
groups may be needed, apart from the family and the parish, to sustain 
and stimulate the new Catholic in his faith. For only in the community 
can a Christian recognize the full meaning of the Lord’s message and 
experience the bonds of charity which unite all men in Christ. 


The rules for the guidance of teachers and of those who compose 
catechisms and aid-books are over-long for inclusion here, but the sense 
of the Eichstaett meeting is well conveyed by the “conclusions” it arrived 
at, and which are printed elsewhere in this issue. 

Gerard S. Sloyan 
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RESPONSES 


ENGLISH AT FORTY HOURS 


May hymns and other chants in English be used during the procession of 
the Blessed Sacrament at the beginning and at the end of the Forty Hours 
devotion? 

Yes. In accordance with the principle set down in the September 1958 
Instruction (no. 15), the language best suited to the faithful taking part 
in these processions may be employed. 

At first glance it might appear that the processions of the Blessed 
Sacrament connecied with the Forty Hours devotion are strictly liturgi- 
cal rites at which the Latin language alone is permitted (no. 13a, 15). 
The rite of the Forty Hours devotion is contained in the Clementine 
Instruction, found in the volumes of the authentic decrees of the Congre- 
gation of Rites. This entire function, moreover, is described, together 
with the texts of the litanies and prayers, in the present edition of the 
Roman Ritual (tit. V, cap. 7). 

On the other hand, the Holy See has recently indicated that the 
processional rite of the feast of Corpus Christi, certainly of greater liturgi- 
cal significance than the celebration of Forty Hours, may be considered, 
at least in some of its elements, as a rite not strictly liturgical. A bishop 
had proposed to the Sacred Congregation the question of inserting 
changes in the customary rites used in the procession on Corpus Christi. 
In a response dated July 8, 1959, the Congregation said: “Since it is a 
question of a function which is not liturgical, but a pious exercise, let 
His Excellency the Bishop use his own authority.” (On the strength of 
this clear declaration from the Holy See, a group of the German bishops 
—each exercising his authority within his own diocese — approved a 
new Order for the procession on Corpus Christi, with readings and 
prayers in the German language.) 

It should be pointed out that this response of the Congregation of Rites 
was not a favor or an indult conceded in view of particular circumstances 
or customs ; it was a declaration of the principle involved. Since the Holy 
See is willing to consider the prayers, chants, or hymns used in the 
Corpus Christi procession as “exercises of piety,” there should be no 
hesitation in applying this norm to the eucharistic processions of the 
Forty Hours devotion. The 1958 Instruction states explicitly that any 
language suitable for the faithful may be used in such cases (no. 13d), 
and that in the case of processions the vernacular languages may be used 
at least to the extent that such processions may be considered as pious 
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exercises (no. 15). The choice of prayers, hymns, etc., lies entirely within 
the authority of the local Ordinary, since it is a question of sacred rites 
not strictly liturgical. In most cases it will be lawful to use for the 
eucharistic procession at the beginning and at the end of the Forty Hours 
devotion those vernacular hymns and prayers which are generally 
approved and accepted by the local Ordinaries. 


LEONINE PRAYERS 


May the Leonine prayers be omitted after a Sunday Mass at which no 
sermon is preached, but at which a pastoral letter is read or lengthy 
announcements are made to the faithful? 

Yes. In the case of a pastoral letter, its reading is certainly intended as 
a substitute for the ordinary homily or sermon, especially when it is of 
some length. In the case of the parish announcements which take up 
some time, the same reason which prompted the Holy See to allow the 
omission of the Leonine prayers after a Mass with a sermon is applicable : 
if the announcements unduly lengthen the Mass, even if a sermon is not 
preached, the prayers after Mass may be omitted. 

Nevertheless the practice of omitting the sermon in favor of lengthy 
parish announcements is in itself reprehensible. Whenever possible, the 
customary parochial announcements should be limited to an absolute 
minimum. In almost every case, they may be replaced by the publication 
and distribution of a simple parish bulletin. The latter is in fact a more 
satisfactory way of bringing parish affairs to the attention of the faithful. 

It may likewise be desirable, especially for larger urban and suburban 
parishes, to take advantage of the terms of canon 1025 with regard to the 
publication of marriage banns. According to this law, the local Ordinary 
may substitute for the banns the public posting of the names of the 
parties at the doors of the church. If this is permitted by the local Ordi- 
nary, and if the parish bulletin is substituted for lengthy announcements, 
a greater period of time will be available for the preaching of the Word 
of God. Even if such methods are not employed, the making of unduly 
long announcements on occasion does justify the omission of the Leonine 
prayers after Mass, in accordance with the terms of the interpretation 
issued by the Congregation of Rites on March 9, 1960. 


FUNERAL MASS INDULT 


Does the indult concerning funeral Masses on great feast days in the 
United States remain in force after January 1, 1961? 
No. Since this indult, conceded on October 16, 1940, is contrary to 
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the rubrics of the new code which go into effect next January 1, it must 
be considered as abrogated on that date. 

The indult permitted the celebration of funeral Masses on feasts 
which were doubles of the first class in the universal Church, with the 
following exceptions: a) feasts of the first class of precept; b) Epiphany 
and Corpus Christi; and c) the last three days of Holy Week. 

Statutes, privileges, indults, and customs of any kind contrary to the 
new code of rubrics are revoked as of January 1, 1961. The norm with 
regard to the celebration of funeral Masses is given in no. 406 of the 
codification. The funeral Mass is prohibited on: 

a) Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost ; the last three days of Holy Week; 
Epiphany, Ascension, Trinity Sunday, Corpus Christi, Christ the King; 
the feasts of the Immaculate Conception and of the Assumption; the 
vigil and the octave day (January 1) of Christmas; the Sundays of 
Advent, Lent, and Passiontide, and Low Sunday; 

b) holy days of obligation which are feasts of first class; 

c) the anniversary of the dedication (if the church is consecrated) and 
on the feast of the titular of the church where the funeral is celebrated; 

d) the feast of the principal patron of the town or city; and 

e) the feast of the titular and of the canonized founder of the Order or 
Congregation to which the church where the funeral is celebrated 
pertains. 

Since it is not ordinarily possible in our circumstances to celebrate 
funeral Masses on Sundays or feast days of obligation, it will be evident 
that the above listing of days prohibited for funeral Masses does not 
impose any serious additional inconvenience. It may be expected of 
course that the various editions of the calendar or ordo will indicate 
clearly the days on which the funeral Mass is prohibited, so that in 
practice no confusion should result. 


CHARACTER OF ADVENT 


Is the season of Advent a period of penance and should it be so cele- 
brated? 

It is necessary to give a balanced and careful answer to this question. 
There is no denying that Advent bears a certain limited penitential char- 
acter, but it seems to be more basically characterized as a season of joyful 
expectancy and anticipation. 

So far as external signs are concerned, the omission of the Gloria at 
Mass and the use of the violet color for vestments indicate a spirit of 
penance. Yet the Alleluia is retained throughout the Advent season, and 
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this is in sharp contrast to the pre-lenten season beginning with Sep- 
tuagesima Sunday, during which the Alleluia is not sung or recited. 

Perhaps the best guide for the teacher or the preacher will be the texts 
of the Roman missal and the Roman breviary. From these it is evident 
that the season of Advent is complex in its religious motivation and that 
the varying elements in it are of great value. It would be a mistake to 
stress one rather than another to excess. In spite of the penitential char- 
acter of the season — at least as compared with the Christmas season or 
the Easter season — Advent is not a period of fasting, apart from the 
(very significant) ember days. 

A related question concerns the wise efforts in recent years to restore 
the celebration of Advent through the deliberate postponement of any 
Christmas celebration until Christmas itself. The anticipation of the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s birth has obscured seriously the nature of the 
Advent period. Without turning Advent into a kind of Lent, it is cer- 
tainly desirable that it should be observed in accordance with the lessons 
and prayers officially prescribed by the Church. Again, the complex 
problem can best be solved in practice by an examination of the liturgical 
books. 


ADVENT WREATHS 


Is the Advent wreath with the customary accompanying prayers a legiti- 
mate public and private devotion? 

Yes. Both the practice itself and experience seem to have established 
clearly that the custom of the Advent wreath encourages a sound devo- 
tion and a sound celebration of the Advent season. For these reasons the 
practice is certainly to be recommended. 

At times some hesitation is felt with regard to extra-liturgical or para- 
liturgical practices of this sort, lest they be used, for example, as a 
substitute for the authentic liturgical texts of the missal. It would be 
better to estimate such practices in comparison with the various devo- 
tions of a public or private character which are in general use. On this 
basis, the Advent wreath and accompanying rites are superior precisely 
because they tend to develop a deeper appreciation of the liturgy itself, 
considered in the strictest sense, and because they help in the liturgical 
formation of the faithful. 

It would be different of course if such devotional practices were 
preferred to the Mass and the sacraments and the divine office—a 
charge which is sometimes made, rightly or wrongly, against certain 
popular devotions and novenas. This is surely not true of the Advent 
wreath devotion. 
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In the case of private devotional exercises connected with the Advent 
wreath in families and small groups, it is generally enough to recite a 
brief prayer, ordinarily the appropriate collect for the different weeks 
of Advent, that is, the collect of the Sunday Mass. In the case of public 
devotions, however, something more is obviously necessary and the 
blessing of the Advent wreath could well take place in conjunction with 
readings from holy Scripture and the singing of hymns or psalms. It 
would thus take the form of the so-called biblical-liturgical vigil, itself 
highly recommended. 

In this connection mention should be made of a private response from 
the Congregation of Sacred Rites, made on April 1, 1958, in which 
favorable notice was taken of devotional exercises of a biblical and 
liturgical character, subject always to the authority of the local Ordinary 
since it is a question of an “exercise of piety.” It is of interest also that 
the Holy Father has urged, for his own diocese of Rome, the celebration 
of such biblical-liturgical vigils in order to restore the evening rites with 
sermon, religious instruction of the faithful, and singing (constitutions 
of the First Synod of Rome, no. 559). Such services have the general 
character of our ordinary evening devotional practices, but they are far 
superior in content and in form. They are mentioned here merely as a 
suggestion in relation to the custom of the blessing of the Advent wreath 
and the lighting of the Advent candles. 

Frederick R. McManus 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE VERNACULAR 


To the Editor: —In the wake of the Liturgical Week in Pittsburgh 
much very misleading “information” was spread in the news-despatches 
over a statement attributed to me, that “We (Catholics) are not yet 
ready for much vernacular in the Mass” —no matter how desperately 
we wanted some of it there. 

Amidst angry and outraged letters from Catholics, clerical and lay, 
hotly disputing that view, one letter brought solace and comfort. At- 
tracted by a San Francisco item, the Most Reverend John Bresingham, 
archimandrite for the Ukrainian Orthodox in this country, wrote to say 
(as an interested outsider) that he thought the Catholic Church in 
America could take advantage of the program just being completed in 
his group of changing from the ancient and paleo-Slav tongues to mod- 
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ern English at worship. “It has taken us several years,” he says in sub- 
stance, “to change from the tongues once used in worship by our people 
of so many different European backgrounds, and now scattered very 
thin over the length and breadth of the United States. In the struggle 
against modern secularism and Communism our congregations draw 
enormous strength and vitality from their new liturgical uses in dignified 
English. I offer this suggestion for what it may be worth.” 

His Excellency gives permission for printing his letter, enclosed 
herewith. 
St. Mary’s College Gerald Ellard, S.J. 
St. Marys, Kansas 


Dear Reverend Father: —In discussing this question of a “vernacular 
Liturgy,” or rather the use of the vernacular in the Liturgy, it is neces- 
sary to realize that within the Eastern Church there is as much opposi- 
tion as in the Latin Church. Somewhere down the line it is mandatory 
that the Church as a whole realize that what may appear on the surface 
to be devout attention to tradition is in practical fact unconscious der- 
eliction. 

We assume as priests that our people are fully cognizant of the con- 
tent of the Divine Services because we understand them, not realizing 
that in a large segment of our congregations the very use of a missal or 
prayer book in an attempt to follow the Liturgy is in itself a distraction 
from the holy Sacrifice. What could be an eventual unity of prayer and 
action with the priest is now in actuality a division of concentration, the 
priest celebrating the Mass or Liturgy, and the people trying to keep up 
with his rubrics and prayers by matching them against the English 
column of the missal. 

In 1951, Archbishop Bohdan of the Ukrainian Orthodox Church au- 
thorized by special faculty to his missionary priests the use of the vernac- 
ular in all the Divine Services and the administration of the sacraments. 
Due to the multiplicity of liturgical languages (Greek, Staroslavonic, 
Syrian, Ukrainian) to be found in a mixed congregation drawn by mis- 
sion effort in a hitherto priestless community, it became apparent to His 
Eminence that some means had to be found to accommodate a majority 
of the people, rather than forcing all to follow a non-familiar Greek or 
Slavonic Liturgy. 

What started out as a measure of expediency became an unexpected 
miracle. Older Greek people who had been attending the Divine Liturgy 
for years where ecclesiastical Greek was used, spontaneously declared 
that for the first time in their lives they understood the prayers of the 
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priest! The vast difference between the Old Greek and modern conver- 
sational Greek had been completely ignored and it was assumed that 
these people understood every part of the Liturgy! 

The young people of the congregation, though they had been raised 
in a family environment where Greek or Russian or Ukrainian was 
spoken yet did not learn these languages, were, before the advent of 
the vernacular mission effort, left entirely out in the cold so far as under- 
standing the holy Sacrifice was concerned. The true meaning of the 
Divine Liturgy, its spiritual content hitherto cloaked in an unfamiliar 
liturgical language, now became immediately meaningful and vital to 
them. 

The sacrament of baptism with its exorcisms and exhortations of the 
newly illumined Christian became a revelation in meaning. To the de- 
parting soul on its deathbed, the vernacular administration of the sacra- 
ment of extreme unction became a source of spiritual encouragement 
and solace devoid of the necessity of accommodating a rapidly failing 
consciousness to an unfamiliar Slavonic or Greek formula. The prayers 
of absolution were immediately intelligible. In the sacrament of mar- 
riage every word is understood not only by the contracting parties but 
by every person present. The administration of holy Communion to 
the sick is, by its very clarity of meaning, efficacious in instilling a deep 
and devout spirituality in the recipient. 

Most important has been the combating of the Protestantizing influ- 
ence which a vernacular Liturgy dispelled; where there had been the 
excuse of “not understanding” the Eastern Liturgy as a reason for Prot- 
estant affiliation, it was found that the people were actually inviting 
their Protestant neighbors to a Divine Liturgy even they could 
understand ! 

Today in the Ukrainian, Russian, Syrian and Romanian dioceses of 
the Orthodox Church, English is used in large measure with the full per- 
mission of the Church. This has resulted in a veritable explosion of prog- 
ress within the devotional life of the congregations as a whole. The 
young people are returning to Church and are taking an active part in 
its newly found mission. 

The greatest factor in this question of a partial or generalized use of 
the vernacular Liturgy has been missed, it seems, by those who are most 
interested in it. Foreign influences impinging on Eastern or Latin devo- 
tional life are constantly seeking to drain away its very life blood utiliz- 
ing the very tool which is most controversial — that of the vernacular. 

Materialism, modernism, Communism, atheism, all the sadism and 
evil influences of the written word directed at our youth do not hesitate 
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to employ the vernacular as a potent weapon. What better way to 
counteract these seditions than by utilizing a vernacular Liturgy with 
the same effectiveness as we use it in our efforts aimed at social justice 
and Christian living? 

In our Canon Law we predicate the use of the vernacular for the 
sacrament of confession upon total understanding of the penitent by the 
priest and vice versa. Is this less important in the very sacrifice of the Di- 
vine Liturgy? 

There must be a beginning. The Church, Father, in seeking to be all 
things to her people, must truly adhere to this aim— and here in the 
United States where it is so badly needed, the vernacular should be used, 
wherever and whenever it can be used. In no other part of the world is 
there any greater danger to the faith of our people because of the multi- 
plicity of secularizing influences constantly bearing on their spiritual 
life. The Church owes it to her divinely inspired mission to draw to her 
those whose separation is due to a lack of understanding and whose very 
heritage is intimately associated with the vernacular. Conformity will 
come with faith and dogma — the vernacular will remove the barriers of 
misunderstanding and give a new meaning to our joint faith. 

Fr. John 
Archimandrite 


To the Editor: — Prelates and priests not only in America but through- 
out the English-speaking world have occasion once again to thank al- 
mighty God for placing on the chair of Peter a pontiff with deep and 
sympathetic understanding of the desperate hunger of the faithful to 
have more of the liturgy in the only language they understand. Pope 
John XXIII first showed that sympathy on March 13, when he attended 
lenten services in the crowded working people’s church of Our Lady of 
Help in Rome. Noticing that the faithful understood virtually nothing 
of the long prayers and litanies being chanted by priests in Latin, His 
Holiness announced that he “would strive to have more of the public 
rites in the language of the people.” 

It has only recently been brought to light in a front page article in 
the London Catholic Herald that on March 31 His Holiness took an- 
other step in carrying out his intention, though it meant nullifying a 
decree of the Holy Office that had been issued only a few months pre- 
viously. That decree deprived priests of the Byzantine rite, who have 
long had the prerogative of celebrating Mass in the language of the peo- 
ple, of the right to use English in whole or in part, even though English 
is the language of that place. 
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When this strange and unusual action was brought by Fr. Joseph Raya 
of St. George’s Melkite Church in Birmingham, Alabama, to the atten. 
tion of the Melkite Patriarch of Antioch, Maximos IV, he began an 
investigation. He was astonished to learn that the decision emanated 
from the Holy Office and not from the Congregation of the Eastem 
Church, whose function is to deal with such matters. When Cardinal 
Tisserant was the head of this Congregation he not only approved the 
use of English but even encouraged it. Before huge throngs Bishop Ful- 
ton Sheen has celebrated Mass in English in this rite. And Byzantine- 
rite priests have for years celebrated the Divine Liturgy in English in 
this country. 

Realizing the widespread resentment the decision would cause among 
his priests and faithful, the Patriarch who himself celebrates Mass in 
the language of the country in which he happens to be, appealed directly 
to the Pope. His Holiness personally nullified the decree and re-affirmed 
their right to continue their ancient and time-honored practice of saying 
Mass in the language of the people, not excepting English. As a result 
members attending the annual Liturgical Week in Pittsburgh last August 
were able to hear Mass offered in English each day. 

By his signal action the Holy Father showed his intention of defend- 
ing the ancient rights and prerogatives of the Eastern Catholic Churches 
and gave added impetus to the movement to have more of the liturgy in 
the language the faithful can understand. It is generally recognized that 
the greatest obstacle to the intelligent and fruitful participation of the 
laity in the Mass and other liturgical actions is the barrier of Latin, used 
by the celebrant but unintelligible to the vast majority of the congrega- 
tion. Let us pray daily that God will bless our Holy Father for his com- 
passion and understanding of the needs of the faithful and crown his 
efforts “to have more of the public rites in the language of the people” 
with abundant success. 

Notre Dame, Ind. Rev. John A. O’Brien 


BOOK REVIEWS 


BRINGING THE MASS TO THE PEOPLE. By H. A. Reinhold. With an 
Introduction by Frederick R. McManus. Helicon Press, Baltimore. 1960. 
Pp. v-114. Cloth, $2.95. 

This slight book sets out on a mighty mission, to restore the Sacrifice 
by which men were, and are, reconciled to their God, to comprehensibil- 
ity to men. Since sacrifice and worship are man’s first duty, and since 
they must be intelligent actions to fulfil this duty, the use of the word 
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“mighty” in connection with any effort to accomplish this end is 
warranted. 

First let it be said that Fr. Reinhold is admirably equipped for his 
mission, because he knows so well what should be said and has the 
courage to say it. He has the scholar’s knowledge of liturgical origins 
and traditions and, what is more important, of liturgical purpose. If most 
of us who are involved practically with the liturgy see through a glass 
darkly, Fr. Reinhold’s glass is clearer than most. And he has the mis- 
sionary’s dedication to contending doggedly and hopefully with the 
ignorance that surrounds him and the massive resistance to his message. 

Let me not give the impression that this book is an engagement on 
a grand scale, or re-echoes with the sound of battle. It is as quiet and 
precise as a lecture on liturgy in the seminary — a lecture of the better 
sort, that is. It deals with details in order. It is stirring to this reviewer — 
who has offered Mass over 15,000 times — in that it gives life, meaning 
and purpose to gestures and postures that he has made that many times, 
and to words and phrases he has uttered that many times; and so many 
of these times, without these thrilling qualities. And it proposes to elim- 
inate words, gestures and vestures that have no meaning and purpose, 
relative to the Sacrifice. 

Distinguishing between the relevant and the irrelevant elements in 
the Mass, between those that have grown theologically (I had almost 
said logically) out of its nature and function, and those that have been 
thrust into it or tagged onto it for polemical or sentimental purposes. 
makes the relevant elements grow wondrously in meaning and impact. 

We have been talking of the drama of the Mass all along, without ever 
acting as though it was a drama, without distinguishing the acts, or 
marking any progression towards a climax. The partial vesting for the 
entrance rite, the delayed approach to the altar of sacrifice, and the glad 
shout of the Kyrie and Gloria, would give this part of the Mass the 
quality of an entrance and an introduction, and heighten the sense of 
drama. 

The reading of the Old Testament and the epistle at the one side of 
the sanctuary and the gospel at the other, face toward the people, and 
the chanting of the gradual and tract as though they were parts of it all, 
instead of just tags or postscripts, would not only make a meaningful 
second act, but also distinguish the Service of the Word, “The Breaking 
of the Spiritual Word.” Among other things this would upgrade the 
Word of God from its present lowly position as the preacher’s cue. 

The offertory would be “pruned of wild growth” and restored to its 
proper place in the drama, not as a minor sacrifice of its own, an anti- 
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climax, if you will, but “a making ready of minds and elements” for the 
true climax. 












































If I go on in this fashion, I will wind up just copying Fr. Reinhold’s ps 
book. And I could, because, personally, I find his resurrection, by sepa- on 
rate study and treatment, of the words and gestures I have been repeat- ou 
ing every day of my life, nothing short of exciting. ws 

And though this book requires attention and reflection to get the pal 


good of it, I am sure that the layman will find it exciting, too. Exciting in 
the way it discovers to him that the Mass is a finely wrought and dra- 
matically articulated service, that repeats the delicately fused Sacrifice the 
of the Cross and the Eucharistic Banquet, and enables Christ to offer Ch 
worship to His heavenly Father through His own Mystical Body. Where- 
as he, the layman, might have thought that the Mass was a lengthy and rec 
formless prayer, accompanied by a certain moving about by a celebrant St. 
intent on his own business, which gained significance only by having a 
great action, the Consecration, thrust into the middle of it. LT. 

The propositions in this book are not merely Fr. Reinhold’s personal 
inventions, of course. But they are a well informed and expert expres- 
sion of the best conclusions, and the more likely to be adopted propo- to 
sitions of the liturgical reform movement with regard to the Mass. With Ita 
much personal recommendation from Father, himself. edi 

Father McManus’ highly professional discussion of the liturgical cal 
movement, which serves as an introduction, could well stand by itself as ' 


a monograph on the subject. wit 
St. Brigid’s Parish Rt. Rev. George W. Casey pu 
Lexington, Mass. ink 
ADVENT: ITS LITURGICAL SIGNIFICANCE. By Patrick Cowley. The Ch 
Faith Press, London. 1960. Pp. 87. Paper, 7s. 6d. un: 


This little volume by an Anglican represents an attempt to popularize by 
the real meaning of Advent as clarified by liturgical scholarship of the me 


last few decades. The author treats successively popular misconceptions pre 
of Advent and its resulting lack of appeal, Christmas as presupposing an 
and requiring the second coming of Christ, Advent as the expectation My 


of the parousia and thus as the end of the liturgical year, the biblical thi 
bases of the vigilance theme as typified in the Excita formulae, the 
gradual transformation of the spirit of Advent during the Middle Ages val 





due to an emphasis on death and the terrors of judgment, and the con- the 
sequent neglect or minimizing of Advent (especially among Protestants) the 
during modern times. In appendix a certain amount of documentation, sul 
such as notes on the Advent propers of the Roman rite, the rite of Sarum em 


and the Book of Common Prayer, is provided to substantiate the parousia (C 
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interpretation of Advent. It would seem that the author is not sufficiently 
familiar with the best historical studies of Advent: one is surprised to 
read, ¢.g., that “it was Gregory VII in the eleventh century who fixed the 
number of Advent Sundays as four in Rome” (p. 79). A few such inac- 
curacies do not, however, impair the really positive contribution of this 
work, which consists in defining the truly Christian attitude towards the 
parousia. Christians will learn to love the Coming of Christ, and yearn 
for it, as they must, only if they regard it not so much as the day of 
terrifying judgment as the time of complete and definitive redemption, 
the “end of sin and sinning” (p. 38), the Day of the Lord, in which 
Christ will be all in all. Indeed, it is only in this perspective that yearning 
for the parousia and the aspirations of legitimate humanism can be 


reconciled. 
St. John’s Abbey Aelred Tegels, O.S.B. 


LITURGY AND SPIRITUALITY. By Gabriel M. Braso, O.S.B. Translated 
by Leonard J. Doyle. The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. 1960. Pp. 
xii-247. Cloth, $3.50 

With this attractive volume The Liturgical Press has made available 


to English readers a work (translated from the revised and enlarged 
Italian version of 1958) which, since its initial Spanish and Catalan 
editions of 1956, has been acclaimed by reviewers for its timely signifi- 
cance and dynamic challenge. 

The distinctive merit of Dom Braso’s work is to be found in the success 
with which he has achieved his goal of making the liturgy known as the 
public worship of the Church —a worship which, by a simultaneous 
inherent finality, is also the most abundant source and true norm of 
Christian life. With depth and orderly fulness he has set forth the organic 
unity of Christian life, centered in the liturgy of the Church. This he does 
by a close examination of the pedagogical activity, at once priestly and 
maternal, by which the Church translates her doctrinal principles into 
practice. This school of spirituality, of unique excellence, effectiveness 
and universality, is her liturgy by which she, as the extension of the 
Mystery of Christ, reproduces and actualizes by her unifying vitality 
this Mystery in her members. 

This central theme is first put in focus by a comparative study of the 
various systems of spirituality which have flourished in the Church with 
that spirituality which is not only best among all, but the spirituality of 
the Church — liturgical spirituality; this is then sharpened by a rapid 
survey of the history of the common spirituality of the Church, with 
emphasis on the factors which led to its decadence and modern rebirth 
(Chapters I-IIi). It is in this section, if anywhere, that the author lays 
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himself open to the criticism of over-simplification (for instance, he says 
nothing of the influence of Alexandrian Christian “Gnosis” or of the 
far-reaching effects of the reaction to Arianism on the liturgy and 
spirituality of the Church) and lack of nuance (thus, as this reviewer 
sees it, he hardly gives an adequate evaluation of the positive contribv- 
tions of various saints and their “schools” to the Church’s spirituality, 
particularly as reflected in papal documents, and even in various accepted 
developments and formulations of liturgical practice itself). The doc- 
trinal foundations of the Church’s worship and the essential character- 
istics of her liturgical action are next set forth (Chapters IV—V) with 
engaging clarity and fulness (much as one might be inclined to differ 
from the author on certain details of his exposition). The final section 
treats, with many rewarding insights, the relations of the individual with 
the liturgy (the contribution each one should make towards vitalizing 
the Church’s worship and his response to the teaching authority of the 
liturgy in the various areas of private spiritual activity) and the pastoral 
demands and possibilities in securing the all-important goals of liturgical 
action (Chapters VI—-VIII). 

A wide diffusion of this inspiring book — a much needed corrective 
to so many latter-day treatises on the spiritual life — will mean much for 
a true and vital understanding of the liturgical movement in general, 
and for a wholesome integration of one’s own spiritual life in Christ. 
Alma College William A. Huesman, S.J. 
Los Gatos, Calif. 


THE SACRAMENTS. Seven Channels of Grace for Every State of Life. 
By Richard Cardinal Cushing. Daughters of St. Paul, Boston. 1960. Pp. 
224. Cloth, $3.00; paper, $2.00. 

Cardinal Cushing’s reputation as a pastor of souls is both well known 


and enviable. In this slight volume both the pastor and the liturgist 
shine through, as he explains to teenagers the treasures of the sacra- 
mental system. His approach is not so much that of explaining or devel- 
oping the forms of worship. Rather he is at pains to lead his spiritual 
children by a down-to-earth and typically American method of instruc- 
tion to participate more readily in the sacraments. For this reason the 
majority of the chapters are devoted to confession, Communion and 
matrimony. The practical lessons the Cardinal gives, profusely illustrated 
and brought to life by telling stories and experiences, are models of 
religious instruction and should prove both acceptable and profitable to 
his intended audience. 

St. Joseph’s College R. P. Bierberg, C.PP.S. 
Rensselaer, Ind. 
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WHAT IS THE EUCHARIST? By Marie-Joseph Nicolas, O.P. Translated 
from the French by R. F. Trevett. Vol. 52 of the 20th Century Encyclopedia 
of Catholicism. Hawthorn Books, New York. 1960. Pp. 125. Cloth, $2.95. 

The writer covers a wide field in a few pages. He divides his book into 
| three parts: the Church’s faith in the Eucharist, the theology of the 
Eucharist, and the eucharistic practice of the Church. 

In part one he considers Christ’s institution of the Eucharist, and 
includes a survey of the dogmatic formulation of the Church’s doctrine 
on the Eucharist. In part two, after treating the sacramental order in 
general, Fr. Nicolas devotes thirty pages to Christ’s presence in the 
Eucharist and the Eucharist as a sacrifice. In part three he considers the 
worship of the Real Presence, the participation of the faithful at Mass, 
frequent Communion, and the place of the Eucharist in the Christian 
system. 

The author seems to be a conservative on the vernacular question; in 
communal participation at Mass he asks for a balance between “disin- 
tegrating individualism” and “exasperating gregariousness.” 

The book, except in rare instances, reads well in translation. We ex- 
pect the volumes in this series to be brief, with short bibliographies and 
an almost total absence of footnotes. For the general reader this is usu- 
ally welcome. This book will make a handy companion to Vol. 110 of 
the series, History of the Mass, by F. Amiot. 

Seattle University James W. King, S.J. 
Seattle, Wash. 


CHRISTIAN INITIATION. By Louis Bouyer of the Oratory. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 1960. Pp. 148. Cloth, $3.50. 
This little book might well have been sub-titled “The Book of Dis- 


coveries” since it consists of eight chapters, each of which is devoted to 
a “discovery” which unfolds the depth of Christian Life. 

For readers who are especially interested in the liturgy, the book is 
a rich renewal and re-discovery of the inner meanings of baptism, the 
Easter liturgy, and the Eucharist. Although the unity of the book rests 
upon the unity of the liturgical sequence falling upon the human per- 
son baptized and growing in Christ, it seems to this reviewer that the 
novel contributions of the book are Fr. Bouyer’s original speculations on 
“evil,” its relationships to “exorcism” and the radical awareness on the 
part of the Church about the fearsome size of the invisible forces she 
must fight to free men for the advent of Christ. 

His remarks about the need for symbol show a great consistency in 
stressing at every turn the richness of the full man, and the dangers of 
“professional deformation” when one confines his interests to technol- 
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ogy and science. We must all meet mystery “amid a solemnity by which 
our whole being is captivated, imagination and heart as well as intelli- 
gence” (p. 87). The point merits consideration by many of us who are 
fascinated by scholarly research on the liturgy, and might tend to lose 
the sense of mystery which no amount of research and knowledge can 
ever really take away. 

Again, Fr. Bouyer tackles the eschatological question of the end of 
man and the perennial objection that belief in an eternal life is liable to 
weaken interest in this life on earth. His solution points to the blossom- 
ing of the realities of faith given under the veil of the sacraments, espe. 
cially the sacrament of the Eucharist. It is here that he finds the way to 
penetrate the need for asceticism and contemplation. His terminal 
observations compare the problems of “Christian couples” and “solitary 
ascetics.” 

I think that Fr. Bouyer realized very well that the first two chapters of 
the book are not “necessary” to his thesis. He wanted to make a complete 
unit and thus show the relationship between the world of human nature 
and that same nature lifted by faith. These initial chapters are not neces- 
sary for one who could understand them; they are too facile (philo- 
sophically speaking) for anyone who would try to be impressed by them. 

The chief value of the book lies in the original “asides” which are 
developed in working out his “discovery” of Christian Life. 

Nazareth College George J. McMorrow 
Nazareth, Mich. 


DEVOTIONS FOR HOLY COMMUNION. Revised and rearranged by 
aa McEvoy, S.J. Templegate, Springfield, Ill. 1960. Pp. 332. Leatherette, 
These readings, prayers, psalms, and hymns first appeared many years 
ago in an anthology form. In addition to rearranging them into some 
thirty “preparations” and “thanksgivings” the editor set himself the 
task of adding new selections that would bring into focus the sacrificial 
aspect of Communion. These were to have counterbalanced the exclu- 
sively “royal visit” type of eucharistic spirituality found in the first edi- 
tion. This end has frankly not been attained, while the success of the 
new arrangement will have to be judged by those who find such books 
of devotion helpful. 
Los Angeles Joseph G. Murray 
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